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Honor Awards Ceremony 


THE Honor Awards ceremony which marked the 
49th birthday of the Department of Labor was held 
on March 1, 1962, in Washington, D.C. 

The Department’s highest honor, the Distinguished 
Service Award, was presented by Secretary Arthur 
Goldberg to nine employees for outstanding contribu- 
tions to Government service. Meritorious Service 
Awards went to 15 individuals and Group Honor 
Awards were presented to eight groups. 

Two other employees were presented the Depart- 
ment’s Career Service Award which will enable them 
to pursue 6-month study projects on behalf of the 
Department. 

In addition, 39 employees received Length of Serv- 
ice Awards for 45, 40, 35, and 30 years of Government 
service. 

The orchestra of the U.S. Marine Band supplied the 
music for the occasion. 

In the Foreword of the program, Secretary Goldberg 
thanked all employees for their service to the De- 
partment: 

“T wish to take this opportunity to thank all the 
employees of the Department of Labor for the tre- 
mendous effort they have put into their work during 
the past year. 

“Your loyalty and dedication have been in the high- 
est tradition of the Federal Service, and have been 
reflected in the many accomplishments of the Depart- 
ment, its bureaus, divisions, and offices, and its affili- 
ated committees. 

“In the fullest sense, you have carried forth the 
mandate of the Department ‘to foster, promote and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United 
States.’ 


“Today we are honoring those men and women 
who have made notable contributions to this end by 
their outstanding achievements. We single them out 
on their own merits for the important work they have 
done. But it is appropriate to say also that they are 
representative of all of you, who have given so gen- 
erously of your talent and energy to the service of 
your Department and the American people.” 


New Name for NEPH Committee 
MAJ. GEN. Melvin J. Maas, chairman of the Presi- 


dent’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, met recently with President Kennedy at the 
White House on matters pertaining to employment 
of the handicapped. The President signed a new 
Executive Order which changed the name of the 
President's Committee by deleting the word “‘physi- 
cally” from the title, added a third Vice Chairman, 
and increased the Executive Committee ceiling from 
30 to 40. 

The new order made the Secretary of Agriculture 
a member of the Advisory Council to the President’s 
Committee. Formerly, this Cabinet group had been 


During the meeting, President Kennedy presented the Committee's 
Distinguished Service Award to Governor Leroy Collins (center), 
president of the National Association of Broadcasters. 





made up of the Secretaries of Labor; Commerce; and 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the Administrator 
of the Veterans Administration; and the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission. 


Youth Employment Demonstration Projects 


SEcRETARY OF Lazpor Arthur J. Goldberg recently 
announced the selection of St. Louis, Mo. and Newark, 
N.J. for pilot demonstration projects to test improved 
job-finding and placement programs for the Nation’s 
1 million out-of-school unemployed youth. 

The programs will combine stepped-up fact-finding 
and placement activities of the public employment 
offices with the efforts of community leaders. They 
will seek solutions which may be applicable to youth 
employment problems in cities and towns throughout 
the country. 

The two cities were chosen because they represent 
relatively large metropolitan areas where youth prob- 
lems are critical. The economies of the two areas are 
fairly well diversified, and both have industries offer- 
ing possibilities for youth employment in entry jobs. 

In both cities, school authorities and community 
leaders are already lending their support to the proj- 
ects, and the staffs of the public employment offices 
are being reorganized and enlarged to carry out the 
pilot programs. 

The Newark project was launched on March 27 
at a meeting of school authorities and representatives 
of labor, management, and other community groups. 
Speaking at this ceremony, Secretary Goldberg said: 

“It is imperative that as we tackle the overall prob- 
lems of unemployment we make some special efforts 
to stop this tragic waste of our young people. A 
nation which is opening the doors to the mysteries of 
the universe cannot afford to close the doors of oppor- 
tunities for its young people. 

“The knowledge and experience gained from the 
St. Louis and Newark projects should enable the net- 
work of public employment offices, affiliated with the 
USES, in cooperation with community leaders and 
organizations, to make a signal contribution toward 
solving the Nation’s youth employment problems.” 

In the fact-finding activities, thé two projects will 
seek the following kinds of information which may be 
applicable to other cities and towns: 

Occupations in which inexperienced young workers 
are apt to find jobs and employers who hire young 
people in these occupations ; 

The extent of unemployment among different age 
groups and the characteristics of the hard-to-place 
youngsters ; 

Hiring channels and factors which determine job 
choice; 

Kinds of additional training needed; 

Problems related to migration of rural youth to the 
cities ; and 


(Continued on page 15) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, January 
February 1962 


United States 





Number or amount 
Activity ! 


January February 


Employment Service 


New applications...... 991,200 820,700 

Referrals: 
Agricultural....... 
Nonagricultural... 

Placements: 
Agricultural.......| 
Nonagricultural... 


_ ree 


175,300 
893,300 


177,000 
825,600 


160,900 
464,900 
245,000 
219,900 

19,600 
187,300 
175,600 
144,600 


156,000 
425,200 
229,300 
195,900 

18,500 
185,900 
180,500 
143,700 


Handicapped.. 
Counseling interviews. 
Individuals given tests. 
Employer visits........ 

Veterans 
New applications 127,200 
Referrals, nonagricul- 
tnral..... 
Placements, nonagricul- 
ree 
Placements, handicapped. 
Counseling interviews. 


165,200 


152,600 140,300 
86,600 

7,800 
20,100 


77,200 
6,900 
17,500 


State Unemployment 
Insurance 


Initial claims except tran- 
NL ccs ss sense 

Weekly average in- | 
sured unemployment. 

Weeks compensated. . 

Weekly average bene- 
ficiaries ‘ 

Average weekly benefit | 
payment for total un- 
employment 

Benefits paid * 

Funds available at end 
of month 


1,973,900 1,286,300 


2,414,600 
8,508,900 


2,486,100 
9,454,700 


2,055,400 2,127,200 


$34.73 
$287,245,000 


$34.47 
$314,884,000 | 
$5,602,139,800 | $5,544,471,400 
Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Em- 
ployees * 


Initial claims 

Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 

Benefits paid*......... 


18,500 11,900 


35,600 
$5,375,100 


35,700 
$4,955,100 


Unemployment compen- 
sation for Ex-Service- 
men ® 


Initial claims. 
Weekly average 

sured unemployment. | 
Benefits paid *......... 


23,500 21,500 


51,800 | 
$7,423,600 | 
| 


49,500 
$6,121,200 





1 All data include Puerto Rico, and Employment Service data include Guam 
and the Virgin Islands. 

2? Inctudes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

3 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; two 
States made such payment in January and February 1962. 

* Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 
_ 5 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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By WILLIAM J. BURNS 
Manager Santa Monica Local Office 


California Department of Employment 


WO days of continuing dry winds, with gusts up 

to 50 miles per hour screaming over the hills 
and canyons of Los Angeles, had left already tin- 
der dry brush and vegetation wide open to disaster. 
On the third day, November 6, 1961, fire broke out 
to the north of Mulholland Drive, in the vicinity 
of Stone Canyon. 

When the fire was finally brought under control, 
thousands of acres were burned, 487 of the finest 
of homes were destroyed, and the hills, now denuded, 
waited the coming of dreaded rains. Another disaster 
would occur if heavy rains eroded the hills and filled 
the canyons. 

From the first report of the fire, the Santa Monica 
local office fully realized the dangers of the situation. 
Two surveys made by the Employment Supervisor— 
one in the afternoon of the first day and another that 
night—indicated that as soon as possible the residents 
of the area would be required to: 

1. Clear away all debris left by the fire and 

2. Make all possible preparations to halt erosion 
or to guide the flow of water so as to protect property. 

The next day, it was decided to build up a large 
pool of labor, since the situation could rapidly and un- 
predictably develop into an emergency in the event 
of sudden heavy rains. A message was released for 
broadcast over the two local radio stations requesting 
persons who wished to work in the disaster area 
to register in the Santa Monica local office. The 
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announcement also informed residents of the stricken 
area that such help would be available. That after- 
noon the announcement was also released to KBIG 
in Los Angeles and picked up by the radio network 
for rebroadcast. It was also broadcast over two Los 
Angeles TV channels. 

As a result, 1,056 applicants registered for emer- 
gency standby at the Santa Monica local office on 
November 8. They presented many skills, and some 
applicants had trucks. Many hundreds registered in 
other local offices of the Department. 

The same day, the Field Supervisor, Local Office 
Manager, and the Employment Service Supervisor 
accompanied the Santa Monica Fire Chief on a com- 
plete inspection of the fire area to determine the 
extent of need and the problems of furnishing help 
to the residents of the disaster area. 

It was decided that the pool of available labor would 
be sufficient for almost any emergency. The problem 
was how to inform the property owners that this 
help would be available to them for hire. 

The telephone service to the area was either dis- 
connected or greatly impaired, so the first contacts 
with property owners to inform them of our services 
were made by mail. 

The Employment Service Supervisor contacted the 
telephone company in Santa Monica to obtain an 
address directory. These directories are usually avail- 
able only on lease, but, in this emergency, the telephone 
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npany lent us one extra set and also offered to let us 
use its master files. 

A disaster unit of two interviewers and four clerks 
under the supervision of the Employment Service 
Supervisor was assigned to the task of addressing 
mail. When this job was completed on November 
14, the notice had been mailed to 2,536 property 
owners in the disaster area. 

Requests for workers began coming in on November 
10. 

On November 15, 1961, the two local radio sta- 
tions broadcast the following message directed to 
property owners of the fire area. 

“W. J. Burns, Manager of the Santa Monica Of- 
fice of the California State Employment Service has 
the following urgent message : 

“We have men with or without trucks registered 
with this office who can be dispatched instantly to 
any resident of the fire-stricken area to fill, transport, 
or place sand bags, clean up debris, or help with tem- 
porary or permanent repair work. 

“Phone: EXbrook 4 or EXbrook 4-6011.” 

At the same time, a similar notice was posted in 
local markets, schools, post offices, service stations, and 
fire stations. 


One of the many roads which felt the fury of the fire. 


Also on November 15, arrangements were made with 
the police and fire departments of Los Angeles to 
recognize the local office referral card as a legitimate 
reason for being in the disaster area. 

Two interviewers assigned to the local office task 
force were sent into the area to check the situation. 
They reported that persons were returning to their 
homes, but little progress was being made in clearing 
debris or in taking flood control measures. Most 
property owners were waiting for fire insurance adjust- 
ment and had given little thought to the urgent need 
for flood control. 

For these reasons, direct phone contact was started 
with residents of the fire area as soon as telephone 
service was restored on November 17. 

Since it was no longer possible to retain the street 
address directory needed for this program, arrange- 
ments were made by the Local Office Manager and 
Employment Service Supervisor to lease the directories 
at their own expense, pending approval of the Fiscal 


Section to lease them for local office use. 

The disaster area was outlined in these directories 
and two special interviewers were assigned the job 
of contacting the property owners by phone. The 
program was an immediate success. 


This program 


Photos courtesy Santa Monica Evening Outlook 





was continued throughout the months of November 
and December. Over 1,000 calls were made during 
this period. 

We arranged with the county to get information 
about the location of sand piles and the fire stations 
where burlap bags could be obtained. Literature was 
also obtained on how to place and fill sand bags. The 
interviewers soon found it necessary to organize crews, 
including use of trucks and other equipment, in order 
to haul sand bags and/or debris for the property 
owners. 

Since rain was forecast for Monday, November 20, 
the local office remained open until 3 p.m. on Satur- 
day and Sunday and received orders for over 80 
workers. 

On Monday, heavy rain caused mud slides, erosion, 
and some flooding. Emergency calls for help were 
promptly filled by the local office. This service in- 
cluded arrangements with major equipment rental 
concerns to furnish needed pumps, wheelbarrows, 
shovels, and other earthmoving equipment. 

The local office 1emained open until 9 p.m. that 
night to take care of orders, and workers standing 
by were served free coffee by the staff. 

It again rained on November 25 and 26, and the 
office was kept open on Saturday and Sunday. Ap- 
proximately 90 requests for workers were received 
and promptly filled. 

By November 30, enough control had been estab- 
lished throughout the area by use of workers and 
crews that, even though it rained a total of 1.5 inches 
on December 2 and 3, no great emergency arose. 

The local office continued to supply workers and 
crews to the area during December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, but they were no longer required on an emer- 


gency basis. When the emergency ended, 492 open- 
ings for immediate help had been filled by the local 
office. 

In addition to the help furnished by the Santa Mon- 
ica local office, the outstationed Youth Employment 
Service in Pacific Palisades, Calif., organized a com- 
munity youth brigade. These 65 high school students 
helped clean up debris, filled and placed sand bags, 
and did whatever else was needed to alleviate the 
effects of the fire. These youths furnished their own 
shovels and transportation, while a citizen of Pacific 
Palisades furnished rented trucks to haul away debris. 

Applicants filled, tied, hauled, and placed sand bags, 
dug diversion channels, built diversion dams, removed 
burned vegetation, seeded rye and other grasses to 
form ground cover, removed debris from burned prop- 
erty and hauled it to the city dump, repaired dam- 
aged structures, washed and cleaned houses dirtied 
by soot and smoke, and performed other allied tasks. 

The reaction of fire area residents to the services 
we gave them has been gratifying. Typical of re- 
ferral cards returned from employers are such remarks 
as “excellent workers,” “most reliable,” “did fine work 
with no supervision,” “will use your service again.” 

As a result of these contacts, the local office has 
also received many orders for domestic and household 
help and subsequent calls for laborers to perform work 
not related to the disaster. 

The public information campaign pursued by the 
staff, the prompt filling of all job orders received, and 
the constant telephone contact to alert the property 
owners to action resulted in minimizing the effects 
of three successive substantial rains and in the saving 
and protection of many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of property. 


THE fear of employers that hiring handicapped workers will increase their workmen’s compensation costs are largely 
unfounded, a recent study by the Bureau of Labor Standards discloses. 

These fears, “frequently based on false impressions and assumptions,” are a major stumbling block to hiring the 
country’s backlog of 214 million handicapped persons who are idle today, according to the study. 

Findings of the survey, which was conducted in six States, have been published as Bulletin 234, “Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and the Physically Handicapped Worker,” a 126-page report, primarily concerned with persons having some physical 


impairment, but ready and able to work at suitable jobs. 
Major conclusions of the survey are: 


1. Three out of every four employers in the United States have no basis, in law or in fact, for any concern that 
their workmen’s compensation costs would be increased because of employment of physically handicapped workers. 


2. Adequate protection for the one employer in four may be extended through second or subsequent injury fund 


provisions in State workmen’s compensation laws. 
these provisions.) 


(The new bulletin includes a summary of the essential features of 


3. The worker who has a physical impairment—often the result of a job accident—is generally a safer worker than 


one with unimpaired abilities. 


4. Safety precautions, coupled with selective job placement for all employees, tend to lessen overall workmen’s 


compensation costs for all employers. 


Typical statements by many of the 1,221 employers who responded to the questionnaire are included in the bulletin. 


Detailed statistical breakdowns are given in an appendix. 


The Bureau’s new bulletin is for sale at 40 cents a copy by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Single copies are available without charge, as long as the supply lasts, from the 


Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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By EDGAR M. DENNY 
Personnel Officer 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


HE retention of qualified career employees is a 

matter of perennial interest to personnel and 
line officials generally, and currently of critical im- 
portance to Employment Security agencies embarked 
on a campaign of improvement and expansion. 

The retention or nonretention of any one employee 
is influenced by a frustrating complex of variables. 
However, the cumulative experience of retention or 
nonretention of numbers of employees is more pre- 
dictable, being primarily affected by a comparatively 
few characteristics of the employment situation. Dur- 
ing calendar year 1961, about 9 percent of the full- 
time regular-status employees of the Utah Department 
of Employment Security resigned or were separated. 
At the present time, about 43 percent of the em- 
ployees (counting regular and probationary) have 
been with the agency for more than 10 years. Our 
separation rate for permanent staff of 34 of 1 percent 
per month, while perhaps not the lowest among Em- 
ployment Security agencies, is a favorable rate. 

After watching many employees come and go over 
the years, we have formed some rather definite opin- 
ions as to what personnel features are most persuasive 
in causing employees to stay or leave. ‘These may be 
considered logically under the headings: (1) General 
Policy Atmosphere, (2) Nature of Supervision, (3) 
The Selection Process, (4) Orientation, (5) Economic 
Inducements, (6) Social Relationships, and (7) 
Growth Opportunities. Obviously, the list runs 
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How to Obtain 
and Retain 
Competent Employees 


nearly the full gamut of personnel activities. The im- 
portance is not in the classification of categories itself, 
but in the nature of the pertinent considerations in 
each category. 


General Policy Atmosphere 


The starting point of a program for retention of 
employees is in placing the prevailing employer- 
employee relationship on the “right” basis. Opinions 
differ as to what is “right.” The Utah Department 
holds that there is a single fundamental personnel 
policy which sets the stage for sound relationships 
and which serves as a yardstick for all other policies. 
Our MANuvat states this fundamental policy in these 
words: “Because the Administrator of the Department 
of Employment Security places great emphasis upon 
respect for the personality and human dignity of each 
individual employee. . . .” 

This policy gives each individual a reputation to 
live up to, and it creates in each supervisor or worker 
a reason for giving the other fellow the benefit of 
the doubt. The idea must be ingested and worked 
into the nervous system of an organization before it 
will have real impact. It must be demonstrated re- 
peatedly in practice from the top down until it be- 
comes a way of looking at things. People like to be 
in situations and places where their dignity is 
respected. 
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Fairness in dealing with others, and freedom from 
capricious or arbitrary action are natural byproducts 
of emotional (as well as intellectual) acceptance of 
the inherent dignity philosophy. 


Nature of Supervision 


Providing an endless supply of help and stimula- 
tion to workers in the form of a high quality of super- 
vision is one of the proximate consequences of respect 
for individual dignity. We believe that “good” super- 
vision means honest, informed, available, and inter- 
ested supervision, i.e., informed by being intimately 
in or near the work performance, available by virtue of 
the same fact, and interested by reason of having direct 
and final accountability not only for the production 
but also for the condition of the worker. Interested 
supervision means work-oriented supervision in the 
sense that the supervisor believes that understanding 
the worker is the place to start to get the job done. 

Honest supervision means that the supervisor is 
straightforward and frank with the worker and that 
he does not engage in or permit subterfuge. It means 
that management may depend upon honest repre- 
sentation to workers, and workers may depend upon 
honest representation to management. Informed and 
interested supervision together require that the super- 
visor plan for the achievement of a reasonable, though 
challenging, workload. Over the years we have sur- 
veyed groups of new employees as to some of the 
things they think workers have a right to expect from 
their employers. A “planned workload” has always 
been on the list. 


Interested supervision presupposes another fea- 
ture essential to the dignity of an employee: accounta- 
bility for a suitable and timely work product. This 


idea also contemplates worker involvement—that the 
work produced be his work, not merely the work. 


The Selection Process 


Considerable influence upon employee retention 
may be exerted in the management of the selection 
process. Assuming a hiring salary adequate to attract 
at least some well-qualified applicants (an assump- 
tion which may, at certain times and places, be fal- 
lacious), the selection process promotes tenure to the 
extent that it rejects the unsuited or lesser qualified 
and identifies the man who can do the job and con- 
sequently will take pride in it. Of course, it is possible 
to select a man who is over-qualified for a given job, 
but that has not been a significant problem in our 
agency in recent years. 

Selection of qualified and capable prospective em- 
ployees presupposes several characteristics in the em- 
ployer: (1) that he is not ashamed of his organization, 
his supervisor, or the position he has to offer; (2) that 
he will put forth an effort to identify the qualified, 
using such devices as written examinations, oral inter- 
views, and investigations of applicants; (3) that he 
will provide a final selection interview in the job con- 
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text by the person who will supervise the new worker; 
and (4) that the worker’s immediate supervisor-to-be 
will make the hiring decision and so advise the worker. 
These last two items can hardly be emphasized enough. 
The selection interview near the scene of actual work 
performance by the supervisor-to-be will generally 
provide a more expert appraisal of the worker’s fitness 
for the job than all the preceding screening. It will 
also set the stage for the required mutual respect and 
accountability which will bind supervisor and worker 
and promote retention of the worker. 


Orientation 


It seems fair, on the basis of personal observation 
of many new worker orientations by individual super- 
visors and by staff specialists, to say that many workers 
are probably lost in the orientation process. Orienta- 
tions often make some combination of the following 
mistakes: 

1. Overselling 

Ze Negative presentation 

3. Presenting too many small details and not enough 
of the big picture. 


Dazzled by the expectant, naive, and shining faces 
of a new group, what orientator can resist the temp- 
tation to oversell the company or agency? However, 
the effort required to curb this inclination is well spent. 
Employee discontent is almost certain to result if 
inordinate early expectations are aroused and sub- 
sequently disappointed. In conducting orientation 
sessions, we attempt to favor the frankly realistic 
picture. 

A fear of overselling may lead some trainers to resort 
to the negative approach. That type of presentation is 
characterized by a recitation of things employees can- 
not or should not do and/or things management can- 
not do for new employees. The Navy calls this recruit 
lecture “Rocks and Shoals.” Such an orientation ap- 
proach recites chapter and verse of each regulation, 
provision, benefit, and “whereas” of the employment 
relationship, leaving the newcomer bemused and ex- 
hausted. From this presentation, it is hard for the 





new employee to get the “big picture”’—that the 
agency does have some virtues and benefits to offer in 
return for some diligent and able efforts. 

The orientation experience lays the groundwork for 
attitudes which, if positive, will help to integrate the 
employee into the organization or, if negative, must 
be overcome or a separation will result. 


Economic Inducements 


In considering economic inducements toward em- 
ployee retention, the question is not the abstract “What 
should an employer offer his worker?” but rather the 
practical “What must an employer in this day and age 
offer if he is to have workers?” An employer offering 
materially substandard economic returns for employee 
effort is most likely, in the long-term, to attract and 
retain primarily workers with substandard abilities. 

Public agencies in general have at least begun to 
recognize this practical question. By the standards of 
many private organizations we may be fledglings, but 
by and large, it appears that respectable progress is 
being made. The typical public-employer fringe bene- 
fit program today includes at least sick leave, annual 
(vacation) leave, group insurance (often both life 
and health insurance), and some form of retirement 
pay. Public agencies are moving increasingly into 
participation in employee insurance programs, both 
as a recognized fringe benefit and out of self-interest 
in minimizang employee financial-medical problems. 

Management’s responsibility to promote long-term 
stability in the organization is also important to the 
economic well-being of employees. Responsible man- 
agement must. plan ahead for varying workloads, so 
that career employees, in whom the service has much 
invested, are not made the pawns in a periodic game 
of musical desks. Unnecessary up- and down-staffing 
wastes funds and gives the organization a bad repu- 
tation, both to those who are already outside and to 
those who fear that they may be outside on the next 
go-around. ‘The use of intermittent workers for fluc- 
tuating workloads or seasonal activities has proved 
to be extremely useful for solving this problem in 
the Utah agency. 


Social Relationships 


Our experience leads us to believe that quasiofficial 
associations in such activities as social events, com- 
mittee functions, and informal group recreations, rein- 
force work-group ties. 

We have several employee-managed activities, in- 
cluding a golf association, bowling league, remem- 
brance fund, social committee, credit union, and a 
blood bank. In addition, our employees collectively 
are very active in IAPES, and in many local profes- 
sional associations. Although the point is difficult to 
substantiate statistically, it seems apparent to those of 
us on the scene that such associations are contributing 
significantly to retention of staff. 
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Growth Opportunities 


An obvious cause of turnover is the discouragement 
that comes when employees feel that the future holds 
no promise of larger opportunities. The employer’s 
challenge is to create a feeling in the employee that 
he has a chance to grow—that his future in the agency 
is based on his own ability and productivity, rather 
than on bias, snap judgment, or the happenstance of 
being in the right place at the right time. 

In the Utah agency, we declare supervisory and ex- 
ecutive vacancies open for consideration on a state- 
wide basis. Under a bid system adopted in 1960, 
every such vacancy is announced, and interested em- 
ployees are invited to apply. Vacancies below the 
supervisory or executive level are announced at the 
option of the immediate supervisor. 

For supervisory and executive positions, a four- 
member employee board is convened to interview the 
applicants and give recommendations to the immedi- 
ate supervisor who makes the actual selection. The 
board consists of three supervisors appointed specifi- 
cally for each vacancy, and the Personnel Officer as 
permanent chairman. Under rules which prohibit it 
from naming any single candidate as best, the board 
arranges the names of the candidates into groups rep- 
resenting its evaluation of their relative merits. The 
selecting supervisor makes use of the board’s recom- 
mendations as he sees fit. All selections under the 
system are announced to employees. When no em- 
ployee is found to be fully qualified for an announced 
position, the employees are informed accordingly and 
the position is filled by outside recruiting. 

Implicit in an organized promotion plan is the need 
for an active training program. As employees and 
officials show increased awareness of training needs, 
the agency must be alert to provide information about 
available training, and to assist employees in obtaining 
training in fields that will be of greatest benefit to 
both employee and agency. ‘The excellent out-service 
training arrangement currently sponsored by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security has brought a gratifying 
response from the employees of our agency. This ac- 
tivity promises to reinforce our other efforts to retain 
capable growth-conscious employees. 


Community Action for Youth Employment 


THE Bureau of Employment Security has urged State 
agencies to take whatever action is necessary to encourage 
communitywide action for youth employment. A _ sug- 
gested step is the encouragement of existing committees 
or the establishment of new committees in cities where 
youth unemployment is a significant problem. Such com- 
mittees should support ES job campaigns and help in 
surveys of individual business and industrial establishments 
to search out job opportunities for youth workers. Par- 
ticipation in the community roundtable program will pro- 
vide a means for promoting interest in the problem of 
unemployed youth. 
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Testing + Training = Success 


By WILLIAM J. LAFORE, JR. 
Chief, Industrial Services Section, Philadelphia District Office 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


ANY automobile service stations need better 
7 workers. Some of the obstacles to successful 
operation of these businesses can be directly traced to 
inadequate personnel. Too often, dealers hire any 
applicant who asks for a job, especially if he professes 
to have some mechanical ability. Many times those 
workers last only a few weeks or months. 

Analysis of employer orders and worker registration 
cards in Employment Service offices corroborates the 
high turnover rate among the 2,500 service stations 
in the Philadelphia area. This is not atypical of small 
business. Owners of small enterprises have many 
facets of management with which to cope personally 
and too frequently fail to obtain the personnel needed 
to help them be successful. 

More than turnover alone, the question involves 
the kind of worker hired. Generally, if the worker 
has some alleged mechanical ability, the dealer feels 
he has a fine prospect. This fallacy reaches the heart 
of the problem. Contrary to the frequently accepted 
concept, the job in the service station entails much 
more than merely inserting the pump nozzle into a 
gasoline tank, accepting payment, and occasionally 
changing a tire. The ingredients which are funda- 


mental to the success of any business are sales, service, 


and customer satisfaction. Thus, the worker in a 
service station is no longer merely an attendant. He 
must be a sales-minded individual; he must offer the 
kind of service and satisfaction that brings the cus- 
tomer back regularly. Furthermore, he must recog- 
nize customer needs and actively point these out to the 


Gloria Fitz of the PSES holds the stop watch as 
applicants take a test to help determine their 
aptitude for service station salesman. 


customer—in other words, he must sell. He must 
sell tires, batteries, and accessories as well as fan belts, 
air cleaners, and other items needing replacement. 
Gasoline sales alone are not enough for successful 
operation. Many of the dealers and all of the oil 
companies now realize that to succeed the service 
station must have salesmen, not merely attendants. 

Cognizant of the problem, the Philadelphia Indus- 
trial Services Section arranged a meeting with the 
integrated oil companies in the area which were keenly 
interested in helping their dealers solve this urgent 
personnel problem. 

A meeting held in the District Office of the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service highlighting these 
points was attended by representatives of the Atlantic 
Refining Co., Cities Service Corp., Esso Standard 
(now known as Humble-Esso) , Gulf Oil Corp., Mobil 
Oil Co., and Sun Oil Co. This group became, in effect, 
an advisory committe for the industry, working closely 
with the Philadelphia Industrial Services Section to- 
ward a solution of the manpower problem. Those 
present endorsed the program proposed by the In- 
dustrial Services Section aimed at reducing turnover 
and improving the quality and type of worker. The 
plan consisted of two parts: establishing a test battery 
to screen applicants for the job, and establishing a 
training program for service station salesmen (pre- 
viously called attendants). 

A plan of cooperative action was developed, and 
the test development study was launched. Through 
the efforts of the industry, 55 dealers volunteered 





Students are being instructed in ‘“‘Under the Hood"’ sales possibilities as a part of the training course for 
service station salesmen. 


to permit their salesmen to be tested in the near- 
est office of the Pennsylvania State Employment Serv- 
ice. Each dealer supplied the necessary personnel 
data, and completed the objective rating forms. A 
composite job analysis was written and then approved 
by the dealer and by the oil companies. This re- 
search resulted in Battery B-469. 

Phase two of the program began in August 1961, 
when funds were made available to initiate the train- 
ing program. The Public School Code of Pennsyl- 
vania provides funds which fully reimburse schools 
throughout the State for the training of qualified un- 
employed workers. Under the provisions of the act, 
the State Employment Service certifies the need for 
training, recruits prospective trainees, tests, screens, 
and refers applicants to approved courses, and places 
the graduates in jobs for which they are trained. 

The Advisory Committee met with the Director and 
the Assistant Director of Vocational Education in the 
Philadelphia District Office. The Philadelphia School 
District made its facilities available, and plans were 
laid for a training course to begin on October 2, 1961, 
at the Murrell Dobbins Technical School in Philadel- 
phia. The industry committee prepared the content 
for a 4-week course of theoretical and practical train- 
ing in service station work treating not only the me- 
chanical techniques but also placing full stress on 
customer relations and sales. The content was ap- 
proved by the school board. 

A final meeting, held at the Murrell Dobbins School, 
was attended by dealers and oil companies, as well as 
by manufacturers and suppliers of service station sup- 
plies and equipment. In all, more than 50 major 
firms were represented at this meeting, attesting to the 
interest in the program. 

At that time, no qualified instructor was available, 
but because of their extreme interest in the course 
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and their awareness of the many benefits to be derived 
from starting this course on time, the major oil com- 
panies agreed to provide the instructional staff for the 
first 4 weeks. This consisted of their own company 
training personnel and other technical experts, and 
personnel provided by the various suppliers as their 
products related to the subject under discussion. The 
school board was able to secure a qualified instruc- 
tor to take over at the end of the first 4 weeks. But 
industry interest and cooperation did not cease at this 
point; they still provide guest lecturers and training 
as well as materials and supplies. 

Results of the program indicate that there is a 
tremendous success potential. 

For instance, a Humble-Esso dealer in Philadelphia 
called the local office of the Employment Service to 
request, like most dealers, a man with experience. 
One of the Employment Service counselors had a fine 
prospect, although an inexperienced one—Frank S. 
just released from the Marine Corps where for 39 
weeks he had worked on the electrical and fuel injec- 
tion systems of aircraft engines. The counselor ar- 
ranged for Frank to take the Specific Aptitude Test 
B-469. The test results showed that Frank could 
become a good service station salesman. At the sug- 
gestion of the local office, he was hired and worked 
out so well that the station is in better shape today and 
the owner has more time to spend on management. 
The owner regrets the time and money he spent seek- 
ing and hiring so-called “experienced” workers. He 
has learned the value of carefully screened aptitude- 
tested trainees, and he knows that they are available 
from the local ES office. 

There is also the story of an operator of three large 
service stations in Philadelphia. He, too, had had 
difficulty with the run-of-the-mill, usual type “‘attend- 
ants.” He had worked closely with the Pennsylvania 
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State Employment Service, both in the test develop- 
ment study and in helping to establish the training 
course. He called his local office and asked for an 
aptitude-tested trainee who had completed the 4-week 
course at the Dobbins Technical School. The local 
office referred Anthony H. He was hired and im- 
mediately proved the value of the training course. In 
less than a month he was earning a profit for the 
station. The operator says, “Send me more boys like 
him; I can use them.” Other dealers who have hired 
graduates echo these statements. 

An evaluation of the program would be premature 
at this time. First, successful placements alone would 
not be enough; instances of reduced turnover, even 
increased efficiency, would not comprise adequate 
measuring rods. Secondly, we have no way of know- 
ing the results of the use of B-469 nationally. We do 
know that many inquiries have come to us about the 
testing program, and have reason to believe that it has 
been given widespread use. 

However, the intangible, unmeasurable results may 
far outweigh any statistics. For instance, the oil in- 
dustry in Philadelphia has so enthusiastically accepted 
this work that it has requested the Philadelphia In- 


Combined Wage Claims ... 


Insuring the Interstate Worker 


dustrial Services Section to do more research. Articles 
have appeared in numerous trade publications with 
national circulation, going not only to service station 
dealers, but also to oil companies, manufacturers, and 
suppliers. In addition, Atlantic Refining, Cities Serv- 
ice, Humble-Esso, Mobil Oil, and Sun Oil have pub- 
lished stories in their own publications that go to all 
their dealers. “Service Station Management” is pre- 
paring a feature story on the training class; “Super 
Service Station” ran a followup article, and “Gasoline 
Retailer” is preparing a second story dealing primarily 
with the training class. This publicity has brought to 
the Philadelphia Industrial Services Section letters of 
inquiry about the testing and training programs from 
all over North America, including Canada, and the 
Panama Canal Zone, and even from Australia. 

Certainly any program evaluation must take into 
consideration the achievement of its objective—in this 
case better workers for auto service stations. Experi- 
ence indicates that in this respect, the program will be 
a great success. Further, this program of testing plus 
training also has been a potent factor in improving 
the public image of the Employment Service. 


By VIRGINIA BROWN 
Supervising Claims Deputy, Phoenix Professional, Sales, and Clerical Office 


Arizona Employment Security Commission 


} be OUR complex national economy, an increasing 
number of workers find it necessary to move from 
State to State in order to find employment. Prior to 
1945 such a worker had little chance of qualifying for 
benefits, as he frequently had insufficient credits in 
any one State. That year was a red-letter one for him, 
as the Basic Combined Wage Program was launched 
by interstate agreement. He could now qualify in the 
State of residence with the combination of insufficient 
qualifying wage credits in each of two or more States. 

Again, in 1956, interstate cooperation further aided 
these workers with the adoption of the Extended Com- 
bined Wage Plan. Now a claimant who qualifies for 
less than maximum benefits in one or more States and 
has insufficient wages to qualify for benefits in one or 
more additional States can combine these insufficient 
wages with one of the States in which he has qualifying 
wages. He is thereby assured maximum benefits if he 
has a history of steady covered employment. 

The need for the Combined Wage Program can be 
substantiated when we consider that almost 2,300 com- 
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bined wage claims were processed in Arizona alone 
during 1961. The Interstate Benefit Payments Com- 
mittee aims for 100 percent participation. At present, 
all States except Alaska, Kentucky, and Mississippi 
subscribe to the Basic Combined Wage Plan, and all 
but Alaska, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, and Virginia participate in the 
Extended Combined Wage Plan. 

Let us follow an actual basic combined wage case. 
An Arizona claims deputy determined on the claim- 
ant’s first visit to the local office that such a claim was 
in order for a hotel worker, employed in six different 
States during the base period. As soon as replies to 
Request for Transfer of Wages (IB-4) had been re- 
ceived from the six States, a basic combined wage 
claim was established as the claimant was not sepa- 
rately eligible in any one of the transferring States. 
The claim allowed the maximum Arizona award, 
whereas before the Basic Combined Wage Program 
was established, this claimant would have been denied 
unemployment insurance. 
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Let us now examine a typical case of extended wage 
combining. A construction worker moved to Arizona 
in December 1960 when weather conditions in a north- 
ern State brought construction there to a standstill. 
He immediately found employment and worked inter- 
mittently until July 1961. Expecting only a short 
layoff, he decided not to resume his seasonal pattern 
of employment and did not return to his former home. 
Instead he filed an initial claim. 

Having worked in two quarters of Arizona’s base 
period, he qualified for an Arizona claim. This award, 
however, was less than the maximum. His work 
history showed brief periods of work in two other States 
just prior to his moving to Arizona, but he did not 
qualify in either State because of insufficient quarterly 
employment within their base periods. These credits 
were transferred to supplement those earned in Ari- 
zona and he qualified for Arizona’s maximum benefits. 


Staff Well Prepared 


Considerable familiarity with combined wage pro- 
cedures is required of claims personnel if the full bene- 
fits of this program are to be realized by the claimants. 
Possibilities of wage combining are apparent for certain 
types of applicants. For example, those who often 
travel to maintain more continuous employment in- 
clude construction workers, hotel and seasonal resort 
employees, certain types of harvest hands, working 
wives of military personnel, and persons employed in 
the entertainment field. Since an employer reports 
wages to the State in which his business is conducted, 
claims deputies must be cognizant of these employment 
patterns—in order to detect potential but sometimes 
hidden wage credits. 

Combined wage claims are certainly too complex 
for us to assume that they are understood by claim- 
ants. Therefore, it becomes the responsibility of the 
local office claims taker to give the claimant the full 
advantage of his technical experience. In most Ari- 
zona local offices the possibility of a combined wage 
claim is determined during the screening interview, 
during the completion of the initial claim, or when 
the monetary determination is delivered to the 
claimant. 

First, the claimant’s work history is given a quick but 
thorough analysis during his screening interview, be- 
fore the claim form is given to him for completion. 
The claims taker annotates the claim record card im- 
mediately if he discovers the possibility of a combined 
wage claim. Secondly, the claims taker completing 
the initial claim may detect wage credits in another 
State by reviewing the claimant’s answer to a specific 
question, designed to indicate a possible combined 
wage claim, on the initial claim form. 

Finally, when any Arizona award is less than the 
maximum, the monetary determination is stamped as 
shown below to alert the claimant and the deputy to 
discuss combined wage. 
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NEW CLAIMS 


DOD THE MST 18 Meat, F MOST OF HOUR wee nas ome. 


ome the selected farm of the table in the loliiy 
There art sampte wetructions an the weil 
| Take compiered form te statien 2 
Questions a0 Se exnewed at statin 2 


Through clear intructions at the Initial Claim counter, self-filing is 
not only possible but also faster than individual screening of the 
new claimant. 


IMPORTANT 


Your award is less than $910. If you worked 
in another State, inform the deputy, as you 
may qualify for a larger award. 


Some Arizona local offices use a self-screening meth- 
od. Claimants select the type of claim to be filed 
after reading an explanatory posted notice. This self- 
screening is utilized primarily to avoid the necessity 
for claimants to wait in line more than once when 
filing anew claim. Since most claimants are unaware 
of “base periods” and “qualifying requirements,” the 
deputy completing the new claim determines whether 
the claimant has selected the correct form. In the 
completion process, the deputy is doubly careful to 
investigate the possibility of combining wages. 

The State selected for wage combining must be a 
participant in the particular plan. Each State’s base 
period must be considered, as wages may be trans- 
ferred only when they are common to the base period 
of both the requesting and transferring States. This 
common period may be much shorter than the nor- 
mal 1-year base period. Over half the States now 
use the first 4 of the last 5 completed calendar quar- 
ters. Other States, however, may define a base pc- 
riod as the last 4 completed quarters, the 52-week pe- 
riod preceding the new claim, a calendar year, or other 
specified periods. Arizona deputies use a special guide 
card which shows at a glance participating States and 
their base periods. A similar aid was released with 
Bureau of Employment Security Unemployment In- 
surance Letter No. 644 of December 22, 1961. 
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Obtaining an accurate work history is sometimes dif- 
ficult, since few claimants keep records of where or 
when they work. The combined wage claimant usu- 
ally has short periods of employment, and his recollec- 
tion is generally inaccurate. Transferring States’ 
replies to IB-4’s bear this out. The claimant can 
receive all the benefits to which he is entitled only if 
he is served by a well-trained claims examiner. 

Arizona has attempted to improve claimant under- 
standing and maintain good public relations through 
use of our Report of Action on Combined Wage Re- 
quest (S-233). This form explains ineligibility, at the 
same time advising the claimant of available credits 
in other States, and acquaints him with rights of pro- 
test. It provides a written record for the claimant and 
the local office and supplements the deputy’s verbal 
explanation. 

Once the local office has requested transfer of the 
wage credits, the remainder of the combined wage 
process is handled by Arizona’s Special Programs Unit. 
This unit verifies that the wage credits requested are 
in the common base period and that the State is a 
participant in the particular plan. Effort is made to 
insure the processing of only valid requests. 

Technical requirements contribute to the time lapse 
inherent in wage combining, since wage credits cannot 
be transferred until ineligibility in the transferring 
State is definitely determined. In many States, a de- 
termination must be made as to the reason for separa- 
tion from each of the employers for whom the claimant 
worked during the period in question. The need for 
employer verification entails long delays. Other States 


may conduct a wage investigation and withhold trans- 
fer of wage credits until every interested employer has 


been contacted. 


As Little Delay As Possible 


Arizona has minimized the time lapse between re- 
ceipt and return of the IB-4. Wage record cards— 
filed by social security number—are first checked for 
base period credits. If earnings are not reflected for 
an employer shown in the work history, the claimant’s 
name is then sought in that employer’s quarterly wage 
reports. If at this time all indicated wage credits 
have not been located, those which have been found 
are immediately considered for transfer. Once credits 
have been transferred, they are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the paying State, and the claim is processed 
in the same manner as intrastate claims. 

Until recently the IB-4 was not designed to include 
UCX and UCFE information. Additional corre- 
spondence was generally required before assignment 
of earnings from military service or Federal civilian 
employment could be accomplished. Arizona now 
utilizes additional questions on the reverse of IB—4 to 
obtain more detailed information, thereby reducing 
time lapse. 

To cope with the technicalities of the Combined 
Wage Program, Arizona has established the position of 
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Combined Wage Technician. This employee is re- 
sponsible for the review of incoming and outgoing re- 
quests for transfer of wage credits. In addition, the 
Combined Wage Technician computes quarterly 
charges in billing other States, and reviews quarterly 
charges against Arizona. The machine records unit 
aids the technician in making computations by sup- 
plying consolidated lists of paid claims based on com- 
bined wages. 

Each claim is handled as an individual account, 
and everything that affects the balance must be con- 
sidered before charges are sent out. If, during the 
course of filing, a determination is issued which in- 
cludes a deduction from the award, a copy is forwarded 
to the Combined Wage Technician for applicable 
charge revisions. In preparing final charge computa- 
tion, the technician must also consider overpayments, 
claims used to offset them, and voided or cancelled 
checks. The billing operation therefore serves as a 
monetary history of the claim. 


Recommendations For Improvement 


It is generally recognized that several areas in the 
Combined Wage Program need improvement. The 
following recommendations were made by the Inter- 
state Benefit Payments Committee at its meeting in 
June 1961: 


Participating States should 


1. Emphasize prompt completion and return of 
forms and correspondence. 

2. Question only charges which appear completely 
unjustified. 

3. Inform claimants in writing of monetary de- 
terminations and their rights of protest or appeal. 

4. Initiate controls to insure allowance of credits to 
transferring States when overpayments have been es- 
tablished, or checks voided after charges are 
distributed. 


In addition, the Committee recommended for 
further study a proposal to substitute “universal wage 
combining” for a large share of interstate benefits. 
This “universal wage combining” would accept most 
interstate claims as intrastate claims. Using the pres- 
ent wage combining concept, the State in which the 
claimant is residing would request transfer of wages 
from the State in which he has worked, regardless of 
separate eligibility in any State. All wages would be 
used by the State of residence to establish a claim, and 
benefits would be paid under that State’s law. The 
claimant would not need wage credits in the State of 
residence. 

While the complexity of the Combined Wage Pro- 
gram creates additional costs, the results are note- 
worthy. During 1961 payments totaling $73,379 were 
made by Arizona to claimants who might not otherwise 
have qualified for benefits. 
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Area Counselors 
Nerve Rural Communities 


ORTH DAKOTA—a vast expanse about 360 
miles wide and 210 miles long—had a total popu- 
lation of 632,000 in 1960. 

Population is distributed very unevenly in the State 
and is concentrated in four primary areas. Two are 
located in the east, forming the heart of the Red River 
Valley, once the bed of Lake Agassiz. The rich loamy 
soil in this valley is one of the best producers of food 
products in the world. The other concentrations of 
population are in the areas along the Missouri River 
at Bismarck and in the Great Plains area near Minot. 
The balance of the population is scattered through 
small towns, villages, and communities. There are 
12,700 Indians living on 4 reservations within the 
State. 

Recognizing that the operations of the Employ- 
ment Service must meet more fully the needs of its 
rural population, the State agency decided on an al- 
ternate method of providing employment counseling. 
Many residents of small communities have been unable 
to find suitable employment and do not have up-to- 
date labor market information about job opportunities, 
training or skills needed, or how these skills or training 
might be obtained. 


If They Had Only Known 


Recently, for example, a young man read in the 
newspaper of work being performed on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. It looked like a promising oppor- 
tunity. With several of his buddies he traveled the 
1,200 miles to the construction site. He was success- 
ful in securing temporary employment. However, 
after 3 months, the job was completed. With his 
buddies, he then returned home to Bowman, N. Dak. 
Later he contacted the Employment Service office at 
Dickinson, some 80 miles distant. He was now anxious 
for more work, but the construction season was past 
and opportunities limited. The earnings from his brief 
period of employment were exhausted, and he was in 
no better economic position than he had been the 
year before. Yet, at the time these men were spending 
time, funds, and energy elsewhere, their services were 
needed within their home State where several smaller, 
less publicized projects were underway. This kind 
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By OSCAR GJERNES 
Supervisor, Technical Services 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


of situation is not uncommon in our State or in the 
surrounding States. 

We have an obligation to meet the need for ade- 
quate employment information by extending a mean- 
ingful and effective service to this segment of our 
population. During the last fiscal year, over 60 per- 
cent of the counseling interviews were held in the four 
large offices. The combined efforts of the other eight 
local offices and two suboffices produced 40 percent of 
the total number of counseling interviews. A different 
system of operation was needed to serve adequately 
these areas where the demand for counseling service 
far exceeded that which was based on new applications 
alone. We turned to the use of full-time area coun- 
selors in accordance with the plan recommended by 
the Bureau. 


Several States in all parts of the country have organized area 
counseling programs since 1958. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security recently issued to the States Guidelines for 
Establishing Area Counselor Programs, based on the ex- 
periences of these States. The major points included in the 
Guidelines, are: 


1. If possible, local office areas served by the area coun- 
selor should be adjacent to and include two or three small 
offices presently served by part-time counselors. 


2. The area counselor should be assigned to a “home 
base” office, probably the one most centrally located and/or 
with the largest workload. 


3. The area counselor should be assigned only duties re- 
lating directly to the counseling function. 


4. Each office being served by an area counselor should 
designate an alternate counselor to serve applicants who, for 
various reasons, cannot be served by the area counselor. 


5. The area counselor should meet the minimum stand- 
ards recommended by the Bureau for selection of counselors. 


6. The area counselor generally should be administra- 
tively responsbile to the manager of his “home base” office 
and functionally responsible to the manager of the office in 
whose area he is working at a given time. 


7. The local office manager and staff should be oriented 
fully concerning the area counselor program and the duties 
and responsibilities of the area counselor. 


8. The area counselor should understand thoroughly how 
his program is related to the overall program of the local 
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High School ‘‘dropouts"’ take aptitude tests in the local office. 


An objective of this program is to bring the services 
of fully-qualified, full-time counselors to all appli- 
cants, regardless of whether they come to an office 
located in a remote section of the State or to an office 
in one of the metropolitan areas. Applicants seeking 
service in one of the smaller offices are entitled to the 
same information, the same facilities, and the same 
resources that would be available to them if they con- 
tacted one of the metropolitan offices. 

A counselor performs more efficiently and effec- 
tively if he has suitable facilities and can concentrate 
on the function for which he has been trained. Many 
applicants contacting the local offices have employ- 
ment barriers to overcome. These problems require 
special attention, which can be provided by the office 
only through the services of an individual who has 
adequate time and possesses the necessary training 
and qualifications. 


Consider Total Service Given 


The effectiveness of the program will be measured 
not in terms of the number of individuals counseled 
nor the number of counseling interviews. It will be 
measured in terms of total services provided to 
individuals as required. 

The administration of such a program involves a 
number of specific problems, several of which lie in 
the administrative area. The area counselor, of neces- 
sity, crosses district administrative areas. After con- 
siderable thought, the North Dakota agency adopted 
the following methods and procedures for the control 
of this program: 

1. Matters such as time and attendance records, 
travel requests, equipment, facilities, and efficiency 
ratings will be the responsibility of the district manager 
where the counselor is permanently stationed. 

2. Travel schedules were developed with the district 
manager and staff of the offices being served. Profita- 
ble use of time of the local office personnel and the 
counselor can be fully realized only if the established 
schedules are carefully followed. Each counselor’s 
schedule was coordinated with the offices concerned 
and cleared with the State Administrative Office. 
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Planning the area counseling program. Left to right: Oscar 
Gjernes, supervisor, Technical Services; Leonard Lien, employment 
counselor; and Donald Strom, area counselor. 


Separate planning conferences were held with the 
district managers and counselors directly involved in 
the operations of each area. 

3. Because of the necessity for crossing district lines 
and the need for making prompt decisions, the re- 
sponsibility for effectively utilizing his time rests pri- 
marily with the area counselor. In establishing 
itinerant schedules, meeting office needs, and effecting 
the most profitable use of time, the total needs of the 
areas being served must prevail. The activity per- 
formed is reported on the records of the District Office 
serving the geographic setting in which the activity 
takes place. This holds true for both local office 
activity and itinerant activity. 

4. The manager of each local office, to judge the 
effectiveness of the service being provided, must make 
an evaluation at least as frequently as is already estab- 
lished in the Plan of Action. 

The use of area counselors in North Dakota began 
in September 1961. More time will be needed to 
evaluate the effectiveness of this procedure. The 
increased use of counseling and requests from rural 
communities already indicate that an area of real 
need is being reached. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Effectiveness of various methods used by the public 
employment offices in counseling and placing young 
workers. 

In their placement activities, the public employment 
offices in the two cities will: 

Intensify employer relations with special emphasis 
on employment opportunities for youth; 

Obtain job orders from employers in occupations 
suitable for young workers ; 

Introduce job development programs to unearth 
job openings peculiarly suited to the qualifications 
and aptitudes of available young workers; and 

Counsel and advise young job seekers on additional 
education or training which would better qualify them 
for effective participation in the job market. 
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By JENNI 
Manager, Pra 


Local office manager Jennings Lee discusses personnel policies with 
his students at Brigham Young University. 


Utah Department o 


HE employees of the Provo office of the Utah 

Employment Service have had an _ interesting 
experience over the past 3 years which we should like 
to share with the readers of the Review. 

The story began 5 years ago when the local office 
was offered the opportunity to participate in the in- 
dustrial psychology program of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. The local office manager was asked to teach 
a course entitled Personnel Psychology. It was to be 
a lecture course, covering interviewing techniques; 
construction and analysis of application blanks; the 
mechanics and byproducts of job analysis; and the 
construction, validation, and interpretation of psycho- 
logical tests. However, during the first 2 years many 
students expressed a desire to receive more concrete 
training. The Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology agreed to an expansion of the course to include 
a practicum in personnel if a setting in which it could 
be effectively handled could be arranged. The local 
office manager drafted a brief course outline which 
provided for both formal lectures and practical ap- 
plication of the theory presented in the lectures. With 
permission of the State Administrator, facilities of the 
Provo local office were offered as a laboratory for the 
practical work. 

The suggested course was accepted and officially in- 
stalled as part of the university curriculum in 1959. 
The course now carries 4 semester hours credit. 


Practical experience in job analysis. 


A lecture room is available at the university 4 hours 
a week. During the first half of the semester, the class 
meets at the university each morning to cover the de- 
velopment and use of the personnel tools mentioned 
above. During the latter half of the semester, formal 
meetings are cut to two lectures a week. The students 
begin their practicum at the employment office as soon 
as possible after the start of the semester, and by mid- 
term are actively involved. 

No attempt has been made to acquaint the students 
with unemployment insurance. Foremost considera- 
tion is given to providing them with meaningful ex- 
periences in personnel psychology which can be ben- 
eficial in their future careers, whether in government 
or industry. We have worked out a schedule which 
involves each student in job analysis, testing, and 
placement interviewing. The students are expected 
to put in a minimum of 6 hours a week on the job. 
Some “eager beavers,” however, do much more; we 
have had some students put in nearly a full shift. 


A Week of Orientation 


Before starting the practicum, the student group 
is turned over to the supervisor of placement and the 
supervisor of testing and counseling for a week, during 
which the functions of these units are thoroughly 
described, and use of application cards, test results, 
and interviewing methods are explained. Also, an 
explanation is given on office procedure and etiquette. 
Once they are oriented, the students are assigned to 
cover the testing functions during certain days of the 
week. On other days, they are assigned to designated 
units within the Placement Section. 

They are required to sit in testing sessions with 
regular job applicants and to take the various Employ- 
ment Service tests. Later, they participate with the 
test clerk in test administration, scoring, and profiling. 
About the third week of the internship, some of them 
are ready to take over. 

In the placement activity, students are given an 
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on-the-job explanation of the Dictionary or Occu- 
PATIONAL TiTLes, the standard industrial classifica- 
tion codes, the filing system for application cards and 
job orders, and the use of different colored application 
cards for veterans, female workers, etc. After this 
exposure, the students actively participate in preparing 
application cards and conducting pre-selection inter- 
views with regular job applicants. During the first 4 
or 5 weeks of the semester, employment interviews be- 
tween a student and a job applicant are tape-recorded. 
After the interview, we play the tape back and analyze 
areas where further exploration could have been made 
or point up methods of putting the applicant at ease, 
and methods of questioning to provide more complete 
information on work history, interests, and attitudes. 
A subsequent tape-recorded interview is conducted in 
the latter part of the course to allow for a comparative 
analysis of interviewing technique. 


Each Student Has a Project 


All students are given a term project to be prepared 
and submitted as part of the course requirements. 
This consists of locating some job, observing it, asking 
questions, and conducting a thorough job analysis. 
The students are expected to do more in their explora- 
tion than merely prepare a cursory job description. 
They are required to analyze the job in terms of the 
necessary job specifications, including all the usual 
hiring criteria, such as education, physical demands, 
experience, and environmental factors. In addition, 
they must analyze job elements that may provide clues 
for the construction of applicant screening devices or 
for the use of aptitude, interest, and personality tests. 
They are also required to identify job-family relation- 
ships which would lead to the maintenance of a skill 
inventory. Each student may analyze a job of his own 
choice or be assigned a job about which the Employ- 
ment Service needs information in its regular program. 

At first, there was some apprehension on the part of 
the local office staff about having a group of students 
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This employment interview, on tape, will be reviewed by the local 
office manager for later discussion with the intern. 


participate in work activities. Some staff members 
felt that the office might turn into a playground. 
Others had an uneasy feeling about having university 
students observe the manner in which they do their 
work. The fears were entirely groundless. In the 
main, the students have proved to be conscientious, 
very well motivated to do a good job, and eager to 
acquire the first-hand experience that might be valu- 
able to them in the future. 

Another unknown of concern to some of the staff 
was the amount of time the office would have to spend 
with the student group. It was decided to spend 
whatever time was required, on the assumption that 
it would be good public relations. As a typical local 
office, which has to be very conscious of tally marks 
and workload and time studies, the staff was some- 
what fearful that the interns would raise overhead 
costs and bring criticism on the office. Experience 
has shown that, while initially some time is expended 
in explaining details and answering questions, by the 
latter part of the semester the productivity of the group 
is such that the office has experienced a net gain rather 
than a loss. According to our standard criteria, there 
are some inflated unit times in application taking, 
placement, and testing. However, the agency is not 
monetarily liable for the hours the students spend. 
When the student hours are taken out of the computa- 
tions, no detrimental effect can be determined. In 


Larry K. Wardle, a former intern in the University Program, chose 
to make employment service work his career and is now a mem- 
ber of the Provo local office staff. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Mr. Lee reports that in the current semester there are 
19 interns in this program working in the local office. 


fact, once the students take hold, they can be of great 
assistance to the local office. For example: After the 
students became proficient enough to handle the work, 
it was possible to transfer the full-time testing clerk to 
another unit in the office which was understaffed. 
This enabled the office to meet the needs of the other 
unit without hiring extra help, while the testing func- 
tion was still being adequately performed. 

Once the students could handle the work of the 
Placement Division, the placement supervisor was able 
to schedule additional field visits and telephone calls 
during the periods that the students were available. 
Thus, the regular staff increased employer-relations 
activities. This also provided additional time for 
special job-development work, using the area occupa- 
tional skill inventory. 

At times, when interviewing was slow, the students 
were required to assist in keeping the active files in 
order and doing miscellaneous clerical work. This 
also was helpful to the office, since the clerical unit 
had been short-handed during most of the year. 

To keep track of what the students do for the office 
and to obtain a measure of their participation, each 
student is required to keep a weekly activity chart. 
This is submitted to the manager at the end of each 
week and maintained in the student’s performance 
folder. Totaling the activities for spring semester 
1961, we found that a student group of 13 persons had 
spent 750 hours on the job. They had conducted 
406 interviews in the Placement Section. They had 
participated in the administration, scoring, and pro- 
filing of tests representing some 400 persons, and they 
had prepared seven complete job descriptions which 
were utilized by the office in a classification study for 
a local employer. This amount of workload was no 
small item in the Provo operation. 

An informal record of persons who have participated 
in this course indicates that about one-fourth of them 
are going on for advanced studies; from one-fourth to 
one-half are either entering military service, the teach- 
ing profession, or business management fields; the 
others are serious job applicants for personnel or in- 
dustrial relations positions. Some of these students 
have taken the Merit System examination and are 
currently working for the Utah Employment Service. 
Others have been referred by the local office to private 
industry, and some of them are now in industrial rela- 
tions work. Most of the students have expressed the 
opinion that the experience they received in this course, 
particularly in the intern program, would be helpful 
in assisting them to find career employment. 

A number of interesting byproducts have been ob- 
served. Some of the students are sons or daughters 
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of business owners and managers in Utah. The young 
people became so interested in the personnel recruit- 
ing and selecting process that they urged their fathers 
to place job orders with the office. This allowed them 
to engage directly in recruitment and selection for the 
family business and also helped to bring about better 
understanding between the Employment Service and 
some of the area’s businessmen. 

Professors at the university say that students have 
used experiences gained in the intern program as 
talking points in their business management and per- 
sonnel administration courses. Some of the students 
have arranged tours of the office for other classes. 

We feel that this favorable impression of our opera- 
tion has been of value. It should continue to be help- 
ful as these students become established in other parts 
of the country where they may be dealing with the 
Employment Service or associating in employer or 
personnel groups where the Employment Service may 
be discussed. 

We can see a possibility for using former students 
in years to come as a pool of potential applicants from 
which the Employment Service can recruit new inter- 
viewers. The Utah Employment Service already has 
been able to hire five persons who have completed the 
course. These individuals felt there were advantages 
in government service that outweighed the higher 
salaries available in industry. However, dozens of 
other potential candidates have been lost because of 
the higher entry salaries offered by industry. Until 
the public employment service offers a salary that is 
competitive with industry, the main value to the Em- 
ployment Service of the type program we have spon- 
sored will be in good will and public relations. 


May Shape Their Careers 


We have found that this student internship program 
gives the serious personnel students some practical 
training that possibly could be a decisive element in 
shaping their careers. It is one of the few opportuni- 
ties they might have to practice the theories they study 
while still at the university. The program also holds 
possibilities for creating a better understanding of Em- 
ployment Service among these future industrial rela- 
tions personnel. We have found that by careful 
scheduling of work activities, keeping close account of 
student participation, and being firm in insisting that 
the students meet their assignments here as conscien- 
tiously as they would their class attendance, we have 
gained real benefits in the processing of our workload 
and have freed some of our regular staff for other 
essential activities. 

We feel certain that many other universities would 
be interested in sponsoring courses of this nature if 
adequate supervision could be assured. We in Provo 
certainly recommend this type program as one which 
other State employment agencies might seriously 
consider. 
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McAllen, Tex. Valley Evening Monitor photo. 


Mexican nationals weigh in their cotton 
sacks on a Rio Grande Valley farm. 
Under P.L. 78, they must be paid at least as 
much as domestic workers doing the same 
work in the area. 


The Dona Ana Case 


A Federal Court 
Looks at the Mexican Program 


By WILLIAM J. HALTIGAN 


Farm Labor Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


LTHOUGH the Mexican Labor Program has 

been in existence for over 10 years, there have 
been relatively few significant judicial opinions ex- 
pressed with regard to the manner of its administra- 
tion by the Department of Labor. The Department 
has been involved in a substantial volume of litigation 
arising from its position as a guarantor under the 
Migrant Labor Agreement for sums found to be due to 
Mexican workers from employers who refuse to make 
payment upon request. These cases, however, turn 
largely on the question of the employer’s execution of 
an indemnity agreement in favor of the Government 
and consequently are usually decided in summary 
motion proceedings without written opinion. 

This is not to say that the courts have never been 
called on to consider the extent and exercise of the 
authority conferred on the Secretary of Labor by 
Public Law 78. In 1958, for instance, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
affirmed the authority of the Secretary to determine 
the prevailing wage rate while passing on the obliga- 
tion of employers to pay that wage rate. United States 
v. Morris, 252 F. 2d 643 (C.A. 5th 1958). That same 
court was later called upon to consider the authority 
of the Secretary of Labor under the provisions of Pub- 
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lic Law 78 which direct him to consider the possible 
adverse effect on the wages and working conditions of 
domestic workers which might flow from the admission 
and employment of Mexican workers. The court never 


reached this issue. Its decision was framed in the 
context of the Department’s contention that the court 
was without jurisdiction because the Secretary of La- 
bor was an indispensable party to the action and suit 
therefore must be brought against him in Washington, 
D.C. This decision, Johnson v. Kirkland 290 F. 2d 
440 (C.A. 5th 1961), was very important, notwith- 
standing the fact that it did not settle the ultimate 
issue, since it established the procedure which must be 
followed in bringing suit against the Department in 
cases involving the Secretary’s authority under P.L. 78. 

In the summer of 1961, the question of the Sec- 
retary’s authority was squarely met in a suit filed by 
a group of New Mexico farmers, Dona Ana County 
Farm and Livestock Bureau, et al v. Goldberg, et al, 
200 F. Supp. 210 (D.D.C. 1961). 

The Dona Ana case involved a wage survey made 
in the spring of 1961 by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the New Mexico Employment Security 
Commission. The survey results indicated that the 
prevailing wage rates paid domestic workers for cer- 
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tain classes of work were higher than the rates then 
paid Mexican workers for the same work. The Chair- 
man-Executive Director of the New Mexico agency de- 
clined to publish the results of the survey as a pre- 
liminary “finding” of the prevailing wage rates. 

On June 9, 1961, the Department made an official 
determination of prevailing wage rates, as indicated 
by the survey results, and announced that henceforth 
employers of Mexican contract workers would be ex- 
pected to pay their workers the rates found to be 
prevailing. A further determination was made to the 
effect that the Secretary was unable to certify, as 
required by Section 503(2) of Public Law 78, that the 
employment of Mexican workers at wage rates less 
than the rates cited in the June 9, 1961, determination 
would not adversely affect the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic workers. 

The New Mexico growers immediately protested, 
challenging the accuracy of the survey, and requested 
a meeting with the Secretary of Labor to discuss the 
matter. After listening to arguments in support of 
their position, Assistant Secretary of Labor Jerry R. 
Holleman declined to reverse the initial determination. 

The growers filed suit for judicial relief in a State 
court in Las Cruces, N. Mex., where the suit was dis- 
missed because the Federal Government cannot be 
sued in a State court; then, in the United States 
District Court in Albuquerque, where the suit was 
dismissed on the basis of the Kirkland case that the 
Secretary was an indispensable party and could not 
be reached in that court; and finally, in the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia in 
Washington, D.C. The case was heard before Judge 
Leonard P. Walsh. 


The main arguments advanced by the growers were: 


The Secretary of Labor is not authorized to “fix” 
wages. He is empowered by Public Law 78 and the 
Migrant Labor Agreement only to determine “the pre- 
vailing rate.” In this case, the Secretary was actually 
“fixing” wages by means of a survey “purposely de- 
signed and carried out to substantiate, support, and 
accomplish the predetermined result.” 

The survey results did not give proper recognition 
to certain noncash perquisites provided workers which 
are a true part of their “wages.” 

Both the timing of the survey and the sampling 
techniques used biased the results to the growers’ dis- 
advantage. Numerous errors were made in classi- 
fying and tabulating the data which had a similar 
result. The method used in determining the prevail- 
ing wage rate, the so-called “40-51 formula” was im- 
proper. 

The survey was made under unusual conditions, un- 
der direct control of the Federal Government. The 
Department of Labor ignored the recommendations of 
the New Mexico State officials, who disagreed with 
the survey results and refused to issue a prelimi- 
nary finding. All of this was an illegal departure from 
previous practice. 
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The Department of Labor based its case upon the 
following arguments: 

Public Law 78 gives the Secretary broad powers in 
determining and certifying that the employment of 
foreign workers will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of domestic workers. Unless 
the Secretary can make this determination and certifi- 
cation, employers cannot employ Mexican workers. 
In this case, the Secretary determined that he could 
not make the necessary determination and certifica- 
tion at wage rates below those specified in the June 
9, 1961, wage rate determinations. Therefore, the 
employers, as a matter of law, can employ Mexican 
workers only at the wage rates cited. 

The growers were in no position to bring suit in 
this matter because they had bound themselves by 
Article 32 of the Migrant Labor Agreement to the 
finality of the Secretary's determinations as to the 
employer's indebtednes for wages. 

The timing of the survey, the sampling technique 
used, the standards followed in determining the pre- 
vailing wage rate were all proper. If any minor er- 
rors were made in tabulating the data, they did not 
affect the survey results. 

Noncash perquisites, because they are required 
to be furnished to Mexican workers free of charge, 
cannot be considered as part of the wage rate to 
be paid Mexican workers. 

The ultimate authority to administer Public Law 78 
is vested in the Secretary of Labor. The fact that New 
Mexico State officials disagreed with the results of the 
survey and declined to act does not relieve the Secre- 
tary from the responsibility to act, or lessen his author- 
ity to act in any way. Wage surveys had been planned 
and conducted in the Mexican Labor Program by Fed- 
eral officials in the past. The recommendations of 
State officials had not always been followed by the De- 
partment in the past. The case in hand was not at all 
unique in this respect. 


Decision of the Court 


The decision of the Court which supported com- 
pletely the position taken by the Department, was not 
appealed and became final in mid-February 1962. 

Judge Walsh noted that Section 503 of Public Law 
78 gives the Secretary “broad powers and wide dis- 


cretion. there are no restrictions on the Sec- 
retary’s power to determine what the current pre- 
vailing domestic wage rate is at any one time. 
Therefore it would appear to the Court that in view of 
the statutory authority and discretion given, only the 
most onerous type of arbitrary and capricious action 
on the part of the Secretary in determining what the 
current prevailing domestic wage rate is could be 
held beyond his statutory power. . . . While the sur- 
vey could have been conducted at a different time and 
by employing different methods the Court, in light of 
the statute, cannot say that it was so erroneous, un- 
authorized, or arbitrary as to be illegal.” 
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The decision also pointed out, with regard to the 
other arguments presented in the case, that: The 
Secretary was not required by the act to resolve dis- 
agreements with State officials; Public Law 78 did not 
require the Secretary to use any specified sampling 
process or weighting procedure; noncash perquisites 
were not a proper part of the wage rate. 

The Court failed “. to find the Secretary acted 
in an arbitrary, unlawful, erroneous, or unauthorized 
maner Furthermore, the Court pointed out, 


on the basis of its findings that the determination was 
not unlawful, the growers in effect were bound to 
accept the determination of the Secretary by the fi- 
nality provisions of Article 32 of the Migrant Labor 
Agreement. 

This decision is the first written statement of judicial 


opinion with respect to the authority of the Secretary 
of Labor under Public Law 78. ‘The decision is of 
considerable significance in that it provides authorita- 
tive support for the Department of Labor’s position 
in this area. It is of particular import at this time 
because the Secretary has determined the wage rates 
below which he is unable to issue determinations and 
certifications under Section 503(2) of Public Law 78 
for all States in which Mexican contract workers are 
employed. Growers opposing this action have argued 
that the Secretary is without authority to act in this 
manner. The Department’s position is that Public 
Law 78 gives the Secretary wide authority to act as 
he deems necessary. Judge Walsh’s opinion in the 
Dona Ana case would seem to support the position of 
the Department. 


a Salesian yn 


By MRS. LEE FERRIL 


Placement Interviewer, St. Petersburg Local Office 


Florida Industrial Commission 


MERCHANT gains repeat customers by the qual- 

ity of his stock and of his service. Naturally, 
all steaks aren’t from prize beef nor do all suits have 
hand-finished lapels, but the store that offers the best 
in each price range is the one with no need for red 
ink. 

Applicants are our stock in trade. To obtain and 
retain the confidence of our customers—the employ- 
ers—we must select from our files the “quality” prod- 
uct: the qualified worker. 


Mrs. Lee Ferril and Mrs. Margaret Lake of the 
local office interview ‘‘mermaid"” applicants for 
St. Petersburg’s widely-known Webb's City. 
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What is a qualified worker? Webster defines “qual- 
ified” as “Fitted by accomplishments or endowments; 
adapted; competent.” He goes on to say: “A man 
is competent to a task or duty when he has the powers 
which are requisite for its performance; he is qualified 
for it when those powers have been trained into an 
acquaintance with the business to be done and into 
expertness in the mode of performing it.” 

According to Webster, then, a man possessing me- 
chanical aptitudes and having some training in auto- 





mobile repair may be competent; but only successful 
application of his knowledge and aptitudes on prior 
jobs where he has gained “expertness in the mode 
of performing” qualifies him for referral to an em- 
ployer requiring a skilled mechanic. 

A secretary might be deemed “competent” if her 
shorthand speed is 80 words per minute and she can 
type accurately at 45 words per minute (if those are 
the employer’s requirements). We may select her 
from the file as qualified for referral to the job if she 
has used these skills successfully on a previous job. 


Are Employer’s Demands Too High? 


Does the employer himself always know what con- 
stitutes a qualified worker for his job? What of the 
employer’s tendency to upgrade his job? Everyone 
wants the best, but what purpose is served if we refer 
a secretary who takes shorthand at a speed of 120 
words per minute to an employer who seldom dic- 
tates and then only at the rate of a fast scribble? The 
over-qualified worker will be dissatisfied on the job, 
and when she quits to take a position more suited to 
her skills, we will have another dissatisfied employer. 

No placement interviewer would tell an employer, 
“She hasn’t had sales experience but she’s a young 
widow with two children and really needs a job.” We 
know placements are made on the basis of an appli- 
cant’s qualifications rather than need. However, a 
personable young woman—in this case, a divorcee— 
was sold to an employer in. this manner: “She has 
a sales personality and scored high on sales aptitudes. 
Her recent personal difficulties have given her a ma- 
turity and stability not usually found in a person 


only 22 years old.” The employer—owner of a dress 
shop catering to the younger crowd—was seeking an 
experienced salesperson who would be a contemporary 
to his clientele, yet he was troubled about the high 
turnover to be expected in the 19-to-25 year age group. 
The employer agreed to interview the inexperienced 


young woman and hired her. He later telephoned 
his thanks to the placement interviewer. 

An employer in urgent need of a worker may even 
understate the skills required for the job. A garage 
owner who takes pride in personal service, whose 
mechanics are known for accurate diagnosis and fine 
craftsmanship, may in a moment of desperation say, 
“Tf he knows a monkey wrench from a hammer, send 
him to me!” Under pressure from a top official, a 
personnel director may send out an S O S (as one 
did recently to our Professional and Clerical Unit) 
saying, “I don’t care if all she can do is look cute 
and sit on the boss’s knee—send me somebody fast!” 

Fortunately, the placement interviewer has a sixth 
sense to guide him in such circumstances. A quick 
check of the Master Order may reveal that the job 
in question requires taking accurate minutes of daily 
staff meetings, rapid-fire dictation from several de- 
partment heads, and perhaps complete familiarity with 
a variety of office machines. Obviously, an attractive 
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but poorly skilled young woman would not get past the 
desk of the horrified personnel director, who by this 
time would probably have forgotten what he said 
when he phoned in the order. 

When the cost of hiring and training a new em- 
ployee may run as high as $600, it is understandable 
that an employer may seek another source of labor 
when he has excessive turnover. It might be said, 
then, that it is the obligation of the local Employment 
Service office to aid in stabilizing the labor force in 
its community through careful selection and referral. 

While a successful local office is the result of team- 
work, it is primarily the responsibility of the place- 
ment interviewers to “hold the customer.” Profes- 
sional integrity, job interest, and enthusiasm must 
motivate each placement interviewer to greater use 
of such selection aids as Master Orders, proficiency 
test scores, and GATB results. The most successful 
public relations and employer visiting programs will 
collapse quickly under the burden of careless selection 
and referral on the part of the placement interviewers. 

Is there ever justification for “getting a body to the 
job”? Some interviewers with many years of experi- 
ence say that there is. They insist that if no one in 
the file is qualified, send somebody. Strangely enough, 
they may even make many placements through this 
method. On examination, however, these successful 
interviewers usually are making their file selection on 
a solid basis of years of dealing with the employer— 
subconsciously checking the applicant’s existing skills 
plus potential against the attributes that the employer 
has found satisfactory in the past. 

What of the times when a conscientious search of 
the files reveals not one applicant with the necessary 
skills and experience—not even one who matches some 
of the employer’s requirements? Don’t be afraid to 
say “No.” 


He Appreciates the Courtesy 


The employer or personnel director who waits for 
applicants who are not forthcoming and without being 
informed that none is available, will not be likely to 
call the public employment service again when he has 
another job opening. Good public relations demand 
that the employer be informed when an item is “out 
of stock.” When he understands that the quality item 
is unavailable, he may be willing to accept an “irreg- 
ular.” If not, he will at least remember that he re- 
ceived the courtesy of a prompt explanation that his 
request could not be filled. 

To have the employer acceptance we desire, pro- 
fessionalization of our service is a necessity. This re- 
quires the use of every tool available to us for selection 
and referral, and greater emphasis on teamwork and 
communication between departments. 

Let each placement interviewer remember one of 
the basic laws of merchandising: The customer may 
not always be right, but he is always entitled to courte- 
ous and considerate service. 
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Specifie Aptitude Test Batteries ... 


SPRINGBOARD 


PLACEMENTS 


By HOWARD S. TURNER 
Supervisor, Test Utilization and Development 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


ISCONSIN has had considerable success in mak- 

ing placements through the use of Specific Apti- 
tude Test Batteries. District office’ managers, em- 
ployer relations representatives, and other staff 
members, who are convinced of the value of aptitude 
tests in making placements, are often aided by State 
office testing personnel in persuading an employer to 
hire applicants screened and test-selected by the dis- 
trict office. This includes convincing the employer to 
place all job openings with, and to direct all gate appli- 
cants to, the Wisconsin State Employment Service for 
screening, testing is needed, and referral. Once the 
district ES manager has seen the effectiveness of such 
an arrangement, he is alert to other similar opportuni- 
ties and often concentrates actively on the hard-to-get 
employers in order to expand the placement potential 
of his office. 

In 1958, the Milwaukee district office requested 
help in discussing selection problems with a large man- 
ufacturer of electrical equipment. Although orders 
were placed with the district office, the rejection rate 
of referrals had been high and hiring was also done at 


*In Wisconsin, local offices are called district offices. 
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Subassembly of television tuners at the Standard Kollsman Co. in 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


the gate. Most of those hired were women for as- 
sembly-line operations. A visit to the firm by WSES 
personnel revealed that all applicants for both shop 
and office positions were screened by means of a 
personality test given by the firm. 

The services available from the WSES were re- 
viewed. The WSES people explained that they did 
not use personality tests but probably had aptitude 
tests measuring the abilities directly related to opera- 
tions which the personality test did not cover. After 
a tour of the plant, the ES people prepared job specifi- 
cations. The B—328 assembler, electrical accessories, 
appeared to be suitable for use in selecting employees 
for the assembly operations. 

The relationship between the abilities measured by 
the tests and the job requirements was readily ac- 
cepted by the employer. He agreed to list all job open- 
ings with the WSES and refer all gate applicants to the 
district office. A followup visit was made about 3 
months later. The employer was well pleased with the 
service and stated that the test-selected girls could be 
shifted to any place on the line with no detrimental 
effect on production. 
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One of the more than 3,000 test-selected workers placed by the 
New Holstein, Wis., itinerant office at the Tecumseh Products Co. 
since 1956. 


During 1959, referral of 295 tested applicants re- 
sulted in 250 placements; in 1960, as production de- 
clined, 128 tested applicants were referred with 116 
placements. During 1961, a recession year in this 
business, only four placements were made. However, 
hiring was resumed in March 1962 and 20 persons have 
been tested and referred to this employer. 

A month after the agreement at Milwaukee, the 
same arrangements were made with the firm’s Racine 
plant. During the 3-year period, over 400 placements 
of test-selected applicants were made with the Racine 
plant. Testing has now been expanded to all appren- 
ticeable occupations (draftsman, toolmaker, and 
machinist) and to office occupations. The Racine 
district office has reported that “the favorable com- 
ments on the WSES screening and testing service given 
by this employer to others has had a direct bearing on 
successfully making similar arrangements with three 
other firms.” 

Early in 1956, shortly after Tecumseh Products 
Co. took over Lauson Engine at New Holstein, Wis., 
Carl Rayford of the Manitowoc district WSES office 
discussed with the firm the possibility of using tests 
in selecting production workers. This firm manufac- 
tures small four-cycle gasoline engines and hiring is 
mainly for machine operations and assembly. The 
firm’s manager expressed an interest and the State 
office test technician was called in to study the opera- 
tions and determine if suitable tests were available. 
Job specifications were prepared. Suitable test 
batteries were available for the assembly line and most 
of the machine operations, such as drill press, punch 
press, lathe, and milling machine. 

New Holstein is an itinerant stop served by the 
Manitowoc district office on Mondays and Wednesdays 
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as the regularly scheduled days. However, during 
rush periods, Tuesday was also included. From June 
1956 through December 1957, this one-man, part-time 
office referred 849 test-selected persons to this firm 
and effected 723 placements. 

In 1958, as a result of increased hiring and fewer 
available applicants in New Holstein, the recruiting, 
selection, and referral procedure was extended to 
the Fond du Lac and Sheboygan districts. Job speci- 
fications and the test batteries assigned were provided 
for these offices. From 1958 through 1961, Fond du 
Lac had 600 and Sheboygan had 429 applicant-hold- 
ing office acceptances of test-selected applicants. From 
June 1956 through December 1961, the New Hol- 
stein itinerant office placed 3,068 test-selected workers 
with the Tecumseh Products Co. 


New Plant Comes to Oshkosh 


In the spring of 1960, the Standard Coil Products 
Co., now Standard Kollsman Co., of Melrose Park, 
Ill. decided to build a plant in Oshkosh, Wis., to 
manufacture television tuners. An important factor 
in the decision to locate in Oshkosh was the accurate 
labor supply information furnished by the Oshkosh 
district office and the offer of assistance in recruitment, 
selection, and testing of applicants. The manager of 
the Oshkosh office requested the assistance of a State 
office technician in writing job specifications and in 
determining the suitability of aptitude test batteries 
for selection. 

The test technician accompanied the manager to 
Melrose Park, where the director of industrial rela- 
tions arranged a trip through the plant to view the 
jobs. Job specifications were prepared. Aptitude 
test bateries B-248, electronics unit assembler, and 
B-359, electronics technician, were found suitable 
for the two jobs in which most hiring was done. 

The firm agreed to place ads in the local news- 
paper, directing applicants to the WSES office. A 
nucleus of about 35 trainees was to be hired. Most 
of these would become supervisors and technicians. 
All applicants filled out a WSES application, were 
interviewed, screened, and tested. Those who qualified 
for one of the jobs were also asked to fill out a company 
application. A building was rented in which to train 
this first group while the permanent plant was under 
construction. When the new plant was completed, 
this group was ready to start production. At this 
time a personnel director was hired through the 
WSES. 

As fast as equipment was set up to expand pro- 
duction, additional workers were hired. Testing 
was extended to office occupations. The firm also 
utilized the WSES professional placement division 
in hiring technical and managerial personnel. Dur- 
ing 1961 employment at this plant rose to 900. To 
accomplish this, WSES placed about 1,000 test-se- 
lected applicants. In fact, all except five of the 
present employees were placed by the Oshkosh dis- 


trict WSES office. 
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The WSES placed almost all of the 900 employees of the Standard Kolisman Co. in Oshkosh. 


This plant is probably the best economic addition 
to the city of Oshkosh in many years. Working condi- 
tions are excellent, pay scales good, and the firm has 
integrated into the community smoothly and suc- 
cessfully. 

In 1958 the Wausau district office interested the 
Marathon Battery Corp. in WSES tests. The State 
office technician was called in to study the job of 
assembler, dry cell battery. No suitable test was avail- 
able. As considerable hiring was anticipated, test 
development was suggested by the district office and 
agreed to by the firm. Aptitude test battery B-310 
resulted from this study. Since that time, all job 
openings are listed with the WSES and all gate appli- 


These are but a few examples of how the WSES 
obtained practically all of the job placements for in- 
dividual firms through the use of aptitude test 
batteries. The benefits to the employers are some- 
times measurable but records before and after selec- 
tion testing often are not available. However, when 
the production line foreman tells the personnel depart- 
ment to “send me more girls just like the one you got 
through WSES last week,” you can be sure that the 
employer is benefiting and will continue to hire through 
the WSES. 

When WSES does all the screening and testing for 
the city government, as the Green Bay office does, 


cants are directed to the district office, with the follow- 
ing results: 79 placements in 1959, 255 placements in 
1960, and 78 replacements in 1961. The fluctuations 
in hiring were due to the rapid production changes 
in this plant. 


and the Mayor sits in on a job analysis training session, 
as occurred recently in Wausau, we have evidence that 
the community leaders are aware of the benefits of 
WSES services, including testing. 


CSC Chairman Asks Fair Consideration of Handicapped 


CHAIRMAN John W. Macy of the U.S. Civil Service Commission has asked Federal Selective Place- 
ment Coordinators to be alert to job openings that handicapped persons might fill and to see that they 
receive fair consideration for vacancies. 

Mr. Macy made this request in an article in a recent issue of Performance Magazine, published monthly 
by the President’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. He said that the hire-the-handi- 
capped program is not new “but one in which the Federal Government has gained distinction over the years.” 

The Commission Chairman noted that the U.S. Government has hired 180,000 handicapped persons 
since 1942 and added: “We have learned that when these people are placed in specific tasks which they 
can perform in spite of their impairments, they do creditable jobs and become a distinct asset. They are 
faithful, they are productive, and they work efficiently.” 

Mr. Macy explained that much has been accomplished since Federal agencies began appointing co- 
ordinators to assist in the placement of handicapped persons. “There are now some 2,500 coordinators 
charged with effective placement of handicapped persons. It is the duty of each coordinator to learn what 
positions in his agency can be filled by physically handicapped persons, then to intercede with that agency’s 
appointing officers to insure that the handicapped applicant is given fair consideration when he applies 
for a position. If the coordinator cannot place the handicapped applicant at the installation, he works 
with a counterpart at the State or city level in helping the man to find employment.” 

Mr. Macy stated that the coordinator program is neither a “gimmick” nor a “device” but a “means of pro- 
viding sympathetic staff support for those who must make personnel decisions. It is staff support to assist 
in what I would like to term ‘strategic placement’ of those who are handicapped, to assure that the fullest 
potential of every person is realized.” 
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HE Texas Employment Commission operates its 

local office program through 12 District Di- 
rectors whose district boundaries follow as nearly as 
possible the economic divisions of the State. 

Training and supervision of the local office em- 
ployees are the responsibilities of the District Director, 
an administrator who has become necessary because 
of the size and character of the State. 

For the technical aspects of his operations, he relies 
on the advice and assistance of State office staff 
specialists. These staff specialists interpret Bureau 
of Employment Security programs, directives, and 
procedures, and any other reports and publications re- 
lating to their particular functions. 

The Placement Specialist is experienced in overall 
field operations and thoroughly familiar with his func- 
tion. He is able to adapt bureau procedures and to 
write his own, and to analyze forms and amend them 
to meet the needs of the State’s operation. He knows 
how to install procedures and procedural changes in 
offices and to train employees to follow them intelli- 
gently. He is able to prepare functional training 
material and instructors’ guides for uniform training 
assigned to others in the districts and in the State 
office. And he is able to advise the District Director on 
the utilization of the employees who perform his 
special function. 

The functions for which Placement Specialists 
are responsible include: application taking, order fill- 
ing, order taking, employer contacts, and services 
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The Placement Specialist 
in the Texas Agency 


By ROBERT B. LINDSEY 
Chief of Placement 


Texas Employment Commission 


to special groups—youth, older workers, professional 
workers, veterans, and the handicapped. 

Placement Specialists are also interested in the func- 
tional organization and management of local offices 
and are frequently called on to act as “trouble shoot- 
ers” for District Directors in offices which are failing to 
perform their services satisfactorily or where produc- 
tion is below par. Placement Specialists spend several 
months of the year in field offices and travel extensively 
by car or plane. 

Their adeptness in interpreting and writing pro- 
cedures, operating manuals, and directives is reflected 
in the acceptance of their recommendations and the 
resulting actions taken in the local offices. 

Placement Specialists rely heavily on recorded data 
for a quantitative analysis of effectiveness. From 
records and reports, they judge individual performance 
within an office and among offices. For this purpose, 
they have access to local office reports, district con- 
solidations, and State recapitulations, which they study 
for clues to problems and which may be helpful when 
District Directors send up an SOS. 

For qualitative analyses, they use the device of the 
office inventory or administrative review and, work- 
ing as a team with other functional specialists, visit 
local offices to study operations on the spot. 

Office audits, which are built on sampling pro- 
cedures, and interrogation may result in recommen- 
dations to the District Director outlining better meth- 
ods of planning or arranging work or locating work 
facilities—assigning or reassigning work to balance 
workloads, ease work flow, and to improve the quality 
of or to step up production. 

Specialists also may assist the District Director in 
putting the recomendations into effect and follow up 
at a later date to evaluate the results. 

Placement Specialists serve as consultants to the 
District Directors and premises staff in designing floor 
plans for new office quarters and have been instru- 
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mental in improving traffic flow and utilization of work 
space and equipment. 

They are constantly in search of new avenues of 
approach for more effective placement, better appli- 
cations, more meaningful employer contacts, more di- 
versified orders for jobs, and more of them—in short, 
better applicant service and better employer accept- 
ance. 


Years of Experience 


Most of the current Placement Specialists are men 
whose experience in the field ranges from 10 to 20 
years; the average is 18. They have many contacts 
in field offices with people whose opinions they value 
highly and whose counsel they seek in planning operat- 
ing innovations. A few examples of Placement 
Specialists’ work with various functions in the lo- 
cal offices may serve to illustrate the relationship that 
exists between the staff specialist and the field adminis- 
trator in the Texas agency. 

A year ago a commercial and professional placement 
office was having trouble. ‘The regular procedure for 
handling traffic, testing, and interviewing applicants 
simply wasn’t getting the job done. The District Di- 
rector asked for help. A team of specialists went into 
the local office and studied the problem, using the 
office records, work flow and time study techniques, 
observation, and conferences with line supervisors to 
isolate problem areas and to plan a solution. The 
result was a completely new organization for the office. 
The problems—slow and inefficient handling of ap- 
plicants, loss of applicant supply through referral de- 
lay, and overcrowding of limited reception space- 
appeared to be correctable by making a few strategic 
assignment changes. 

First, however, the concept that all new applicants 
must be treated alike had to be abandoned. Different 
applicants have different needs which have to be 
served appropriately and expeditiously. 

Second, the reception emphasis was redirected to 
the placement function. If the applicant needed 
counseling, testing, claims filing, etc., which precluded 
his being sent directly to a placement interviewer, he 
was routed to the proper person for assistance. Other- 
wise, he was channeled immediately upon completion 
of his self-application to a placement interviewer. 
Here his application was reviewed, his work history 
classified, and if a suitable job opening in a shortage 
occupation was available, he was referred. If no job 
openings were available, the application card was held 
for further consideration. Two of the four inter- 
viewers who had previously been assigned to claims- 
taking and to taking and classifying applications were 
reassigned to order taking and job development. 

The change in routing applicants from routine re- 
ception and application taking to self-application and 
individual service in accordance with reasons for the 
applicant’s being in the office has paid off in an im- 
proved placement record and has been adopted as 
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standard practice in all metropolitan Clerical and Pro- 
fessional offices in the State. 

An expansion program, which caused a number of 
shifts in personnel and created some new local office 
manager assignments, furnished another opportunity 
for Placement Specialists to try out some new theories 
in employer contacts. Studies had convinced the 
Placement Specialists that the visit program could be 
improved by a careful analysis of the area’s industries. 
They developed a technique for office managers to 
follow in building a visit program based on a compre- 
hensive analysis of industry coverage, occupational 
spread, and employment potential. The technique 
has proved sound. Service Representative contacts in 
the offices that have adopted this planning device are 
producing more and better orders and getting better 
employer acceptance of local office referrals. Job 
cancellations are down; placements up. 

Placement Specialists can and do help one district 
profit from the successful work of another. For in- 
stance, when one metropolitan office prepared an em- 
ployee selection plan for a grocery chain, a State office 
Specialist was assigned to coordinate the project, edit 
the job specifications, and provide assistance in work- 
ing out a referral agreement between the company and 
the local office. After the selection plan was tried in 
the originating office and found effective, other dis- 
tricts were given copies of the plan and briefed on its 
use, so that other stores in the chain would have the 
benefit of this. 


Plan to Help Part-Time Workers 


Currently a plan for the placement of part-time 
workers is evolving in one metropolitan office as a re- 
sult of some studies which were planned by Placement 
Specialists and local office technicians. These studies 
are being made to bring into focus the significant char- 
acteristics of part-time workers and of part-time job 
requirements. Recommended studies will seek an- 
swers to such questions as: What industries and which 
companies use part-time workers regularly? Occa- 
sionally? What is the occupational composition of 
part-time jobs in the community? What are the 
characteristics of workers who want part-time jobs? 
And where, in the local office files, can applicants 
available for part-time jobs be found? Armed with 
the information that these studies are expected to 
furnish, the local offices should be able to increase both 
quality and volume of placements in the part-time job 
category. 

Currently under study by Placement Specialists are 
methods of handling the placement of youths, older 
workers, the handicapped, and workers displaced by 
technological changes—both veteran and nonveteran. 
Every district office has been asked to report unusual 
placements; any applicant surpluses emerging in 
specific occupations which may be due to automation 
or mechanization; applicant shortages in jobs which 
might be performed by youths, older workers, or handi- 
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capped workers; labor market changes that might 
affect the placement of new workers; and any new or 
successful way of helping these groups. 

Placement Specialists have access to, and make full 
use of, the information prepared by the research and 
statistics department in the State and district offices 
in planning programs of improved placement services. 
Skill surveys prepared for several cities in Texas have 
been most helpful in developing long-range placement 
objectives. They have been especially helpful in 


planning better pre-referral vocational guidance for 


the youth program. ‘They have also been helpful in 
planning the size and location of ‘TEC local offices. 

The Texas agency stands third in the number of 
nonagricultural placements made throughout the Na- 
tion. Only New York and California have made 
more. This record has been achieved in spite of 
obstacles of distance and diversity. With the help of 
their Placement Specialists, local offices serve workers 
of all ages and many skills scattered over a quarter of 
a million square miles of forest, plain, mountain, 
desert, and gulf coast. 


rofessional Societies 
Help Build Professional Placement 


By KATHRYN SHEA 
Manager, Los Angeles Professional Office 
California State Employment Service 


¢¢ T}MPLOYMENT Service Offers Specialized 

Service to Engineers,” “State Agency to Aid 
Employment Activity,” “Employment Office to Place 
Dietitians,” “WSAAA Offers Employment Aid,” 
“Southern California Camping Association Sponsors 
Placement Agreement with California State Employ- 
ment Service.” 

These are just a few of the bold-face headlines 
highlighting feature articles now appearing frequently 
and conspicuously in professional association publica- 
tions as a result of cooperative placement agreements 
and working relationships established with professional 
associations. This type of publicity, reaching out to 
thousands of professional workers and their employers, 
is, we believe, one of the most effective means for 
expansion of employment services to the various spe- 
cialized groups of professional workers. It has the 
advantage of reaching the members of a selected read- 
ing public under the sponsorship of professional so- 
cieties whose leadership and prestige they recognize 
and respect. 

Prior to the establishment of the Los Angeles Pro- 
fessional Office, we organized an Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed of key employers representing diversified 
professions and industries. 

The manager of the Van Nuys Professional and 
Scientific Placement Service, who had previously or- 
ganized a similar committee, invited that Committee 
to serve with our Committee as hosts to meet with 
some 400 employers who came to view our premises 
on the occasion of our Open House. A number of 
these employers represented professional associations. 

Because of the interest and enthusiasm of these asso- 
ciation representatives, who were particularly im- 
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pressed with our private interviewing rooms and 
specialized placement services, we were encouraged to 
consider the mutual advantages of developing close 
working relationships with these organizations to fur- 
ther professional placement accomplishments. Steps 
toward our first association agreement were initiated 
in April 1961 and consolidated in July after several 
conferences with the Placement Board Chairman of 
the California Dietetic Association. In these meet- 
ings, procedures were developed for serving dietitians 
and their employers, and interpretive material was 
prepared to acquaint Association members with the 
provisions of the agreement. 

The agreement designates the California State Em- 
ployment Service as the official placement service for 
all members of the California Dietetic Association. 
The Los Angeles Professional Office and the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial and Professional Office are the co- 
ordinating offices in the State. A group of regional 
representatives for the Association serve as an Ad- 
visory Commitee to the offices when direction or guid- 
ance is required. In each of the coordinating offices, 
a liaison staff member was assigned, so that, as the 
program got under way, responsibility and account- 
ability for quality of service would be controlled. The 
program is working out well. Dietitians and their em- 
ployers, prepared in advance for the changeover and 
the reasons for it, have wholeheartedly accepted the 
agreement. The reference-checking service is still 
retained by the California Dietetic Association. 

The Association membership, through their former 
Placement Board Chairman, have expressed satisfac- 
tion with the results. They believe the present place- 
ment program is more effective because we can pro- 
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Field supervisor Henry Holtzman approves details of the Profes- 
sional Placement arrangement for the Los Angeles Technical So- 
cieties Council with office manager Kathryn Shea. 


vide the continuity of service that rotating volunteer 
association members find difficult to achieve. 

A member of our Employer Advisory Committee, 
aware of the influence of Professional Societies in the 
engineering, scientific, and technical fields, suggested 
that we invite the employment chairman of the large 
and influential Los Angeles Technical Societies Coun- 
cil (LATSC) to a meeting of our Employment Ad- 
visory Committee. At the meeting, the employment 
chairman was so impressed with the establishment of 
a separate Professional Office that he recommended 
that his organization investigate further the services 
we could offer. 


A followup meeting was arranged. At this time, 


the employment chairman described the placement 
services needed by LATSC, composed of +7 member 
societies ranging in size from approximately 60 to 
9,000 members and representing a total of about 45,000 
engineers, scientists, and technical personnel in the 


Los Angeles area. As a result of several further con- 
ferences, he included in his report to his Board of 
Directors a recommendation that LATSC members, 
whether employers or applicants, make maximum util- 
ization of the Los Angeles Professional Office employ- 
ment services. 

Subsequent plans to implement the cooperative re- 
lationship included: a meeting attended by employ- 
ment representatives from some 20 member societies 
who viewed the premises and met the staff; regular 
publicity releases in the monthly association publica- 
tion, “The Council Bulletin,’ and the sponsoring by 
LATSC of an Advisory Committee to provide techni- 
cal guidance on engineering and scientific placement 
problems. 

In evaluating progress on this cooperative relation- 
ship, it is already apparent that both printed and word- 
of-mouth publicity is stimulating a flow of applicants— 
applicants who had not previously been aware of, or 
thought of using, our services. An even greater num- 
ber of employers, many of them previously unknown 
to us, are placing numerous job orders for key per- 
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Interviewer Kathryn McKee of the Scientific Unit discusses place- 
ment opportunities with a dietitian under a Placement Agreement 
with the California Dietetic Association. 


sonnel. In addition, employment representatives of 
the various member societies are channeling employer 
orders and directing applicants to us. 

The LATSC cooperative placement arrangement 
has been so successful that it is now being extended to 
include active participation with the Van Nuys Pro- 
fessional and Scientific Placement Service which has 
been effectively serving professional applicants and 
employers in the San Fernando Valley. 

A third Association Agreement just renews for 1962 
the sponsorship of the Southern California Camping 
Association of a Camp Counselor placement service, 
centralized in the Los Angeles Professional Office. 
This Association, representing owners and directors of 
some 160 private, public, and organizational camps in 
southern California, supplies us with over 700 listings 
for camp staff, publicizes our service through its pro- 
fessional publications, and refers all applicant inquiries 
to us for screening and referral. Members partici- 
pated actively with the California State Employment 
Service last year in the development of a Specific 
Aptitude Test for Camp Counselor. From this test 
development project, the B—482 test has emerged and 
will be used in appropriate instances to supply test- 
selected referrals. An Occupational Guide for Camp 
Counselor, recently released by the California De- 
partment of Employment, was prepared in consulta- 
tion with Association leaders in the field of camping. 

Our most recent experience in development of 
association agreements is in a completely different 
field—advertising. This one, still in its infancy, grew 
out of our approach to the Western States Advertising 
Agencies Association (WSAAA) which is composed of 
80 small to medium size advertising agencies. This 
approach, undertaken as a promotional effort on be- 
half of an increasing number of applicants seeking 
employment in the advertising field, was welcomed 
by WSAAA because this Association is eager to pro- 
vide maximum placement services to its member agen- 
cies. The Board of Directors of WSAAA has publicly 


supported our office as a source for both employers 
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Edward Cox, engineering specialist, reviews a résumé with a 
scientist preliminary to job referral. 


and applicants to use. We expect to develop this type 
of placement activity further to include the larger 
agencies. 

We firmly believe that the development of associa- 
tion agreements is a vital factor in increasing profes- 
sional placements. Partially attributable to these 
relationships has been the growth of the Los Angeles 
Professional Office, which more than doubled in size in 
its first year of operation. 

For those interested in developing similar agree- 
ments, the selling points we have found to be most 
effective are: 

1. Carefully selected staff who have the capacity 
and motivation to acquire a wide knowledge of pro- 
fessional occupations and their complex nomenclature 
and to apply this knowledge so that rapport with 
professional applicants and their employers can be 
readily established. 

2. Premises and physical layout designed to appeal 
to and attract applicants and employers who are seek- 
ing professional placement services. 

3. Stress on quality of service in employer order 
taking, selection, referral, and individualized job 
development. 


In the lobby of the Los Angeles Professional Office, reception inter- 
viewer Joel Levey arranges an interview for an engineer. 


4, Initiative and ingenuity in using community re- 
sources to interpret and publicize available placement 
services. 

5. Acquainting association leadership with the 
special services the Employment Service has to of- 
fer: current and extensive labor market informa- 
tion, orderly and nationwide clearance facilities made 
possible by the Professional Office network, résumé 
counseling and assistance in résumé preparation, and 
the ability to offer these services without charge. 

6. The existence of an energetic and enthusiastic 
Employer Advisory Committee prepared to partici- 
pate actively with the Employment Service and with 
association leadership. 

7. Strong and well informed administrative sup- 
port and participation from within the Agency as well 
as the wholehearted cooperation of other local offices. 

We in California consider ourselves fortunate be- 
cause these ingredients of a successful professional 
placement program have been available to encourage 
and fortify us during the first year of our operation. 
Accordingly we have been able to proceed with confi- 
dence to implement this program by establishing close 
working relationships with important professional 
associations. 


Accelerated Recruitment Drive for NASA 


THE Bureau of Employment Security recently completed arrangements with National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration officials to use the full recruiting potential of the public employment offices in helping 
the space agency to fill the critical need for 2,000 highly skilled technicians. 

In announcing the accelerated drive for these workers, Secretary of Labor Goldberg said: ““NASA needs 
additional technical brainpower for the Nation’s lunar program, nuclear propulsion research and develop- 
ment, space scientists, supersonic transport study, and other aeronautical and space technological projects. 

“Aerospace technology career opportunities offer interesting and important positions in research devel- 
opment, design operation, and administration, with salaries ranging from $6,345 to $21,000.” 

Within the Federal-State network of over 1,800 public employment offices are 119 specialized offices 


which recruit scientists and professional personnel for interarea and interstate positions. 


The entire net- 


work will give priority to recruiting young engineer and science majors graduating shortly as well as to 
mature technical persons interested in making a personal contribution to their country’s space effort. 
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Cooperation With Juvenile Delinquency Agencies 


IN an effort to give maximum counseling and placement services to young people, all 
State employment security agencies have been urged to cooperate with professional juvenile 


delinquency agencies concerned with employment for youth. 


In this connection, Adminis- 


trator Goodwin sent a copy of the following letter to each State agency. 


Juvenile Court Staff, Training School Per- 
sonnel and Other Agencies Serving Delin- 
quent Youth 


Philip G. Green, Director 

Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service 

Children’s Bureau 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The juvenile courts throughout the country, along 
with schools and other youth-serving organizations, 
are continually striving to help young people under 
their care prepare for the world of work. One way 
of assisting some of these boys and girls is through 
acquainting them with the requirements of various 
jobs. Another way is helping them find jobs. The 
public Employment Service provides both of these 
services. 

The following items are directed mainly to ju- 
venile courts and training school personnel; how- 
ever, they are adaptable to other youth-serving 
agencies. These suggestions are offered to improve 
employment services to youth. 

1. Group guidance—giving information on the 
requirements for various jobs and discussing these 
with a group of youngsters—can be utilized in var- 
ious ways for youth on probation, in institutions, 
or on aftercare following a period of time in an in- 
stitution. Such sessions will add to the youth’s in- 
formation and be helpful in his finding suitable 
work. They should also be good morale builders. 
State Employment Service offices usually have per- 
sonnel who can be utilized for such guidance ses- 
sions. Specifically, employment service counselors 
can lead discussions or provide material on the gen- 
eral preemployment requirements of various jobs, 
the training that is needed for these jobs and the 
available training facilities, the values of planning 
a career, the local labor market, and how to apply 
for work. Vocational counseling and testing can be 
described and, if indicated, arrangements can be 
made to counsel and test individuals. 

2. Youth in most States will need certain papers 
when they apply for work; e.g., a work certificate, 
or age verification, and a social security account 
number. Applications for these working papers are 
usually available through the youth’s school. Youth 
should be urged to have these papers in hand when 
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applying at the employment office. Obtaining this 
material ahead of the Employment Service interview 
will save time, and in some cases youth will not be 
seen until they have these forms. 

3. A job applicant must be in a position to present 
himself to the Employment Service local office or 
the employer on call. He should not be referred 
to the Employment Service until he is ready for work. 
If job placement is entrusted to the Employment 
Service, it is unnecessary to involve the probation 
officer of the court or the supervisory personnel of 
some other agency in the details of this activity. 
Only an initial referral to the Employment Service is 
needed. This does not mean a probation officer will 
stop supervising the youth referred to the Employ- 
ment Service. 

4. All persons registered with the Employment 
Service are provided an identification card. The 
court or the social worker can help the youth by en- 
couraging him to have this card when he applies for 
work. If the date on the card is over 30 days old, the 
youth should return to the employment office to in- 
sure that his application for work continues in the 
active file. 

5. The youth can also be encouraged to dress ap- 
propriately for the type of work he aims to do. That 
is, work clothes if he is seeking a laborer’s job, or 
business clothes if he is applying for white collar 
work. , 

6. As indicated earlier, the Employment Service 
can be used as a source of guidance material. Many 
pamphlets, such as “How to Get and Hold the Right 
Job,” “Choosing an Occupation,” and “Job Guide 
for Young Workers,” are available and can be ob- 
tained in limited quantities at the State Employment 
Service office for the use of young job seekers. 

If you have not already developed a working rela- 
tionship with, and would like to enlist the coopera- 
tion of, the Employment Service in serving the youth 
who have been delinquent in your community, it 
may be well to contact the local office manager of 
the Employment Service to point out the needs of 
the boys and girls with whom you are working. A 
sound relationship developed between the court or 
training school and other helping agencies and the 
local Employment Service can be mutually beneficial 
in developing these aims. Attempt to get the names 
of the individual employment counselors to whom 
youth should be referred. 
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Necretary's Order Outlines 
Responsibilities of Top Staff 


ECRETARY OF LABOR Goldberg’s Order No 

6-62, which was effective March 12, 1962, spells 
out the responsibilities of the top staff of the Depart- 
ment. 

All functions of the Department are vested in the 
Secretary. Insofar as these have not been delegated 
to any other official by the Secretary, they are reserved 
to the Secretary. The Under Secretary is the alter- 
nate of the Secretary in the discharge of all the Sec- 
retary’s responsibilities. He serves as Acting Secretary 
in the Secretary’s absence. 

The Assistant Secretary for Employment and Man- 
power has responsibility for the Department’s man- 
power activities, including migratory labor activities. 
He supervises the Office of Automation and Man- 
power, Bureau of Employment Security, and Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training. He serves as Execu- 
tive Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity and supervises the 
staff services to the Committee. 

The Assistant Secretary for Labor-Management Re- 
lations has responsibility for the Department’s labor- 
management relations activities, including those 
assigned to the Secretary by Executive Order 10988. 
He supervises the Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
ports, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, and the 
Executive Secretary of the Missile Sites Labor Com- 
mission. He also has responsibility for the Depart- 
ment’s youth activities. 

The Assistant Secretary for International Affairs 
has responsibility for the Department’s international 
activities. He supervises the Bureau of International 
Labor Affairs, and serves as the U.S. Government 
member of the governing body of the International 
Labour Office, as head of the U.S. Delegation to the 
annual conference of the ILO, and as a member of 
the Board of the Foreign Service. 

The Assistant Secretary for Labor Standards (who 
is also director of the Women’s Bureau) has respon- 
sibility for the Department’s women and labor stand- 
ards activities. She supervises the Women’s Bureau, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board (except in the exercise of its quasi-judicial 
functions), and the Executive Secretary of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Status of Women. 

The Solicitor has responsibility for all the legal ac- 
tivities of the Department, for the coordination and 
preparation of the Department’s legislative proposals, 
reports, and testimony on proposed legislation, includ- 
ing executive branch clearances, and for the admin- 
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istration of the Davis-Bacon and related acts except 
as specifically reserved to the Secretary. He serves 
as legal adviser to the Secretary and other officials of 
the Department. 

The Administrative Assistant Secretary has respon- 
sibility for the Department’s budgetary and _ fiscal 
management, personnel management, administrative 
management, organization, the library, and adminis- 
trative services activities. He is assisted by the Deputy 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, who serves as the 
Department’s budget officer and comptroller, and the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary-Director of Person- 
nel, who performs functions assigned to him by orders 
and instructions of the Secretary and also serves as 
principal adviser to the Secretary on 
matters. 


personnel 


The Deputy Under Secretary assists the Secretary 
and under Secretary by reviewing and appraising pro- 
gram operations of the Department, seeing that poli- 
cies are properly reflected in programs, and that policy 
objectives are achieved by program operations. He 
supervises coordination of the mobilization activities 
of the Department and coordinates all interdepart- 
mental and intradepartmental committee operations of 
the Department. He also supervises the Assistant to 
the Under Secretary (field operations) and chairs a 
program operations and review committee composed 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretaries and the Deputy 
Solicitor. 

Deputy Assistant Secretaries assist the Assistant Sec- 
retaries to whom they report in the discharge of re- 
sponsibilities assigned to each respective Assistant 
Secretary and act for them in their absence. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics reports to the 
Under Secretary. 

The Executive Assistant and Special Assistants to 
the Secretary, as assigned, assist the Secretary in the 
discharge of his responsibilities. 

The Director of the Office of Legislative Liaison as- 
sists the Secretary in the discharge of his legislative 
liaison responsibilities. 

The Director of Information, as a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, reports to and assists the Secretary in de- 
veloping and implementing the public information 
policies of the Department and is responsible for di- 
recting and supervising all information programs and 
activities of the Department, including liaison on in- 
formation matters with other agencies of government, 
outside groups, and representatives of the press, radio, 
and television. 
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Job Prospects Bright for 1962 College Graduates 
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bright economic picture is 
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ewed about employment in some business or government 

should not conclude, 
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several offers. As in the past, the demand for graduates 
varies according to the field of specialization. Engineering, 
physics, and mathematics graduates are in strong demand 


however, that the supply ot 


everyone can choose among 


in industry and government and in the school 
[he reasons for this are apparent when we consider that 
he past decade many dramatic developments have taken 
place in science and technology Chese, in turn, have put 
us on the threshold of further new 
knowledge of ourselves, the world we live in, and the 


universe that surrounds us expands at a phenomenal rate 
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Currently, about $15 billion a year is being spent on 
research and development projects in every sector of the 
This amount is about double what was spent 
only 5 years ago. 


economy 


In this connection, I want to point out that there are 
many employment opportunities for engineering and science 
majors in the Federal Government. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, for example, has imme 
diate need for technical help with our country’s lunar and 
space programs, nuclear propulsion and supersonic trans 
port research, and other aeronautical and space projects 

Many of you, I know, will be joining this search into the 
unknown in some way. It offers many exciting challenges 
for the inquiring mind, and many fine opportunities for 
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readily available. Obviously, it is important that you have 


an interest in your work and that it is the work 
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considerations the sole standard 
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If you are still in doubt about your career, you may find 
consult the latest edition of the Labor Depart 
ment’s Occupational Outlook Handbook, which should be 
available in your school library This 
book provides a comprehensive guide to career opportuni- 


it useful to 


or placement office 


ties in more than 650 occupations and 30 industries. It 
has the most recent information available on earnings and 
working conditions, nature of work, and the qualifications 
needed for employment and advancement. It also analyzes 
both short-range and long-range job opportunities 

Now if you have already decided on your career, but 
are having trouble finding a job, let me further suggest 
that you seek the help of placement specialists on your 
campus or at your local Federal-State Employment Office 
Recruiters many parts of the country and in many 
lines of work come to your college placement office looking 
for candidates. 

The United 


trom 


States Employment service, in cooperation 
with the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia 
maintains more than 1,800 offices throughout the Nation 
If the job you want is not available in your own com 
munity, your local employment office may be able to find 
it for you somewhere else. Last year the Employment 
Service filled around 200,000 jobs in professional and man 
agerial occupations, many of which went to college gradu- 
ates. Local employment offices have recently reported a 
high demand for engineers, accountants and auditors, social 
and welfare workers, teachers, trained nurses, and natural 


and social scientists 
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